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KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 

CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.-— COWPER. 


Boston, October, 1907. 


ASCUTNEY MOUNTAIN. 


We have seen many mountains both in our 
Own country and Europe, but we have never 
Seen one (not even Mount Washington ) which 
Stands out so brightly and beautifully in our 
Tecollection as Ascutney Mountain, in the val- 
ley of the Connecticut, over three thousand 
feet high, solitary and alone, looking down 
©n Windsor, Vermont. In our youthful days 


ASCUTNEY MOUNTAIN, WINDSOR, VERMONT. 


By kind permission of ‘‘The Vermonter,”’ the State Magazine of Vermont, White River Junction, 


we passed [in company with several of our 
schoolfellows] a night on the, top of that 
mountain, and cannot better express our 


the Connecticut for a distance of nearly a 
hundred miles. Far in the northeast loom 
the ‘White Hills;’ in the east, Kearsarge and 


thoughts than by quoting a description by 
George Bancroft Griffith in The Vermonter 
of June last as follows: 


‘‘Standing on the eastern side you have an 
unobstructed view of the whole western slope 
of New Hampshire and of the green valley of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the lesser summits of the Sunapee range; and 
in the southeast, Monadnock, visible almost 
to its base. 


“Taking a position on the great cliff look- 
ing to the north and west we reach the 
climax. - Nothing in art or nature can be more 
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exquisitely beautiful than the picture before 
us. From the rock on which we stand the 
side of the mountain seems almost perpen- 
dicular. For more than a thousand feet the 
descent is so sudden that you wonder if it 
would be possible to scale it. Almost be- 
neath us lies one of the finest agricultural 
districts of Vermont. The beauty of those 
green fields, dotted with white houses and 
backed by the dark, green mountains, must 
be seen to be appreciated. Language fails to 
describe it. Toward the setting sun we see 
the outlines of the Green Mountains. To the 
northeast the glass brings in range the Fran- 
conia region, peak rising beyond peak, but 
the lengthening shadows remind us of the 
rapid flight of the precious moments, but still 
we look, and look again; each time seeing 
some new beauty. At last we reluctantly 
turn our eyes from the enchanting prospect 
and begin the descent and return home to 
dream again and again of Ascutney. 

“To one whose soul is tuned aright this 
mountain seems to speak of the meanness of 
smaller things, and of high, noble aspirations; 
pointing one to its Maker—GOD.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF AN AMERICAN 
BOY. 


The picture of Ascutney, which appears in 
this issue of our paper, reminds us of two Ver- 
mont boys we have known, who were born 
near that mountain. One was Frederick 
Billings of Woodstock, who attended school 
with us at Meriden, N. H., and studied law 
at Woodstock and with his sign, ‘‘Frederick 
Billings, Counsellor at Law,’’ sailed around 
Cape Horn to California, arrived at San 
Francisco just as the gold excitement was 
dawning, and became a multi-millionaire 
and senator in Congress. 

The other was Redfield Proctor, who, when 
we went up trout fishing in Vermont, went 
with us to carry our fish and bait, and has 
since become a multi-millionaire, governor of 
his state, secretary of war, senator in Congress, 
and whose son has now succeeded him as 
governor of Vermont. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE HAGUE CONGRESS. 


Three Ways of Securing Peace. 
Our readers will remember that on the 19th 
of last April in behalf of our American Hu- 
mane Education Society (aided by the Emer- 
son Union) we succeeded in getting up an 
excellent meeting in our large Tremont Tem- 
ple to which seventy-five young ladies dressed 
in white sang ‘‘The Christ of the Andes” and 
other humane songs and from which at its 
close we sent the following telegram: 


“To Andrew Carnegie, President of the New 
York Peace Congress: 

At a large Peace Meeting of Band of Mercy 
members and friends, held in the Tremont 
Temple, Boston, to-day, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously passed: 

Whereas, a colossal statue of Christ, called 
‘The Christ of the Andes,’ has been erected 
on the boundary line of Chili and the Argen- 
tine Republic asa monument of perpetual 
peace between the two nations, 

Resolved, That we respectfully ask the 
Peace Congress, now in session in New York 
City, to urge upon the Peace Congress soon to 
be held at The Hague, that similar statues of 
Christ be erected on the boundary lines of 
other adjacent Christian nations, and that no 
war shall be hereafter declared between such 
nations until the statue of Christ standing on 
their boundary line shall be taken down and 
destroyed.” 

First. If this plan can be carried out it 
will not only bring peace between all Christian 
nations, but also eventually between all civi- 
lized nations the world over. 

Second. The Denver Coloradoan thinks 
that as “War is Hell’’ both for horses and men 
the quickest way to get rid of it is to make it 


as horrible as possible—blowing up vessels 
with all on board; bombarding cities and 
towns; destroying private property; killing 
by suffocation and poison; leaving the bodies 
of the dead unburied, and horses to die of 
starvation as well as wounds, etc., etc. If 
this plan should be adopted it will of course 
be eminently proper that the millions of boys 
in our schools shall be taught not only (as 
our President urges) to use army rifles but 
also to skillfully use dynamite. 

Third. A third way suggests itself to us. 
If The Hague Congress will get an agreement 
of Christian nations that during the next five 
years in their battles with each other no fire- 
arms shall be used, but the fighting shall all be 
hand to hand battles with police clubs of a 
certain length and weight, or butcher knives, 
or broad swords two feet long, that will be the 
end of present methods by which Christian 
nations contrive to kill each other and may 
result in other nations (not Christian) being 
induced to follow so good an example. 

Of course, as clubs, butcher knives and 
broad swords are cheaper than cannon and 
other firearms. there would be a vast saving 
in the cost of fighting and in the taxation 
which now bears so heavily on the poorer 
classes throughout the civilized world. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ARCHBISHOP JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 


On August 30th we commenced sending 
out our September issue which contained an 
article under the head of “Our Catholic 
Friends,’’ in which we took occasion to men- 
tion the kindness of Archbishop Williams 
who had been from the foundation of both 
our Humane Societies one of their vice- 
presidents, and this is what we said: 

“When we were establishing our first 
Bands of Mercy we called upon Archbishop 
Williams, who became one of its first mem- 
bers, and through his kind assistance we 
secured the formation of Bands of Mercy in 
parochial schools. The Archbishop has al- 
ways been one of our best friends, and always 
given us a yearly donation. Through his 
influence we sent to Rome a large number of 
our best publitations to secure the influence 
of the Pope to enable us to establish our 
Bands of Mercy and humane societies in 
Catholic countries, and received a most kind 
reply.” 

It was with a deep sense of personal loss 
we read in our next morning’s paper that he 
had passed from earth to a higher, happier and 
perhaps even a more useful existence. 

The last correspondence we had with him 
was through the two following letters: 


Boston, April 26, 1907. 
Most Rev. John J. Williams, 
75 Union Park Street. 

My dear Archbishop,—I send you some 
advance pages of May Our Dumb Animals. I 
propose to send marked copies of the paper, 
as soon as it is issued, to every clergyman in 
Massachusetts and to the editors of all news- 

apers and magazines in America north of 
flexico. I send these pages in advance be- 
cause I most earnestly wish that you might 
consider what is printed on them in regard 
to ‘“‘The Christ of the Andes.”” If the atten- 
tion of all the Catholic papers of our country 
could be called to the wonderful account 
given there, I think it might result in much 
ood, and if the attention of His Holiness at 

ome could be called to it, and he should 
think proper to send out to all Catholic coun- 
tries some suggestion that similar statues be 
erected on the boundary lines of other Chris- 
tian nations, vast ued taleiat result, and if 
this could be done before or during the Peace 
Congress at The Hague it might result: in 
something of practical value there. 

If, in your judgment, it- would be wise to 
send some suitable person to Rome to lay 
the matter before iis Holiness and you 
could name a suitable person to be sent, I 
would cheerfully furnish (obtain) a thousand 
dollars, if needed, to pay his expenses. 


With kindest remembrances and wishes, I 
am, Most gratefully yours, 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 
Boston, April 27, 1907. 
The Most Rev. John J. Williams, 
75 Union Park Street. 


My dear Archbishop,—In the Boston Pilot 
which came to my table last evening I find 
that to-day is your birthday. Please kindly 
permit me-to wish that many more years of 
comfort may be added to your useful life. It 
occurs to me as possible that a petition of 
our American Humane Education Society (of 
which you are one of the vice-presidents and 
which represents over seventy thousand Bands 
of Mercy ) sent to His Holiness at Rome might 
have weight in leading him to call the atten- 
tion of all Catholic nations to the grand re- 
sults which have come from the erection of 
“The Christ of the Andes’’ and a suggestion 
that the erection of similar statues on the 
boundary lines of other Christian nations 
might have influence in preventing future 
wars between them. 

With all kind remembrances and wishes, I 
am, Most gratefully yours, 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


To these letters the Archbishop made (in 
his own handwriting ) a most kind reply that 
his Coadjutor, Archbishop O’Connell, would 
be useful in carrying out our plan and im- 
mediately following his letter came another 
from Archbishop O’Connell that he was 
deeply in rte and hoped to spread the 
splendid influence of ‘‘ The Christ of the Andes.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


— 


[From ‘‘ Figures and War,” a book recently 
published by Otto Berndt, of the Military 
Staff of the Austrian Empire.] 

“During the Crimean War, when the Anglo- 
Franco-Sardinian forces reached the total 
of about 428,000 men, there were about 
362,000 sick, about 69,200 of whom died. Only 
about 6,200 died from wounds. In the war of 
1870-71, between France and Germany, out 
of about 200,000 Germans surrounding Metz, 
about 130,000 were in the hospitals, and out of a 
total number of about 295,000 sick men taken 
care of in German hospitals only about 88,000 
were there on account of wounds received on 
the battlefield. The total number of German 
soldiers sick or wounded amounted to about 
812,000 men. 

At this moment the effective force of Eu- 
ropean Continental armies on a war footing 
is as follows: Russia, about 2,500,000 men; 
Germany, about 2,300,000; France, about 
2,200,000; Austria-Hungary, about 1,300,000, 
and Italy, about 800,000. 

If a tenth part of the money these great 
armies cost could be put into ‘Bands of 
Mercy” and humane education in the schools 
of all nations, what a glorious millennium 
would come to the human race and to all 
God’s lower creatures as well. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A RAILROAD WRECK AND A SHOOTING 
INCIDENT. 


In our morning daily paper we find to-day 
on its first page an account of a bad wreck of 
a railroad train, caused by two boys putting 
iron bolts on the track; and by its side an ac- 
count of how a boy of fourteen shot, with a 
repeating rifle, three times at his little play- 
mate of eleven, killing him by the third shot. 

We think that every person interested in 
railroad investments should be interested in 
establishing Bands of Mercy in all our schools, 
and that all good and humane citizens should 
object to having the millions of boys in our 
public schools taught and encouraged to 
shoot army rifles. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say toa dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


Our Dumb 


Animals. 


PRIZES NOW BEING OFFERED BY 
OUR AMERICAN HUMANE EDU- 
CATION SOCIETY. 


First: A prize of one thousand dollars for 
the best drama of ‘‘The Christ of the Andes,” 
which we hope, sooner or later, to have 
brought before thousands of theatrical and 
other audiences. 

Second: One thousand dollars for the best 
story showing the folly and wickedness of 
international wars, which we hope to make 
as useful in their prevention as ‘‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin’’ was in preventing slavery, and as 
“Black Beauty” is in preventing cruelty to 
horses. 

Third: A prize of one thousand dollars for 
the story best calculated to make the rich 
and poor more kind to each other, and so 
harmonize the disputes between capital and 
labor. 

I am sure a story can be written on this 
subject which will do vast good both in our 
own country and elsewhere. I believe that 
every dollar spent for humane education is a 
dollar spent for the prevention of wars, in- 
cendiary fires, railroad wrecks, and every 
form of cruelty and crime, and I want con- 
tributions from all who are able to give them 
to aid us in carrying out our great work. 

GEC 


EO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR HUMANE WORK. 


In looking back, Mr. Angell, over your 
nearly forty years’ experience as a humane 
worker, what are the thoughts which bring 
to you the greatest happiness? 

Answer: While we have had a multitude 
of happy thoughts in the course of our long 
experience, the thoughts which give us per- 
haps the greatest pleasure are these: 

First: The establishing of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, whose publications have gone 
around the world, and the thought that we 
wrote its act of incorporation, its constitu- 
tion, its by-laws, and the laws under which 
most of its prosecutions have been made ever 
since. 

Second: That we were able to establish 
Our Dumb Animals, the first paper of its kind 
in the world advocating humanity to the races we 
call dumb, and carry its circulation not only 
to the many thousands of influential men and 
women that are named in every issue, but 
also every month to every newspaper and 
magazine in America north of Mexico. 

Third: That we have been able to establish 
and have incorporated the American Humane 
Zducation Society, first of its kind in the 
world, and which is doing a vast work not only 
in our own country but outside. 

Fourth: The establishing of the American 
Bands of Mercy, first of their kind in the 
world, and the list of which now includes 
more than seventy thousand branches. 

Fifth: The obtaining for the book ‘Black 
Beauty” [which an eminent Boston publisher 
thought it would not pay to print and a great 
news company of New York City thought 
could never be sold] a circulation of more 
than three millions copies in our own and 
other languages, with a constant demand 
which seems likely to grow until the book 
will become as familiar to the readers in all 
civilized nations as it is to the readers in our 


own country. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF HORSES 
AGAINST AUTOMOBILES. 


We have caused the following notice to be 
widely published in Boston daily papers and 
elsewhere: 

In behalf of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals I hereby 
offer a reward of ten dollars for evidence that 
will convict any driver or owner of an auto- 
mobile who shall in violation of law cause the 
death or serious injury of a horse. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ANTI- 

VIVISECTION. 

One lady 
writes to tell us 
that she thinks 
we are wrong in 
offering a prize 
for the best essay 
in favor of vivi- 
section to be 
bound with the 
best essay 
against vivisec- 
tion-and the two 
to be sent widely 
over our country 
for the consider- 
ation of some 
twenty thousand 
newspapers and 
the many other 
influential people 
who read Our 
Dumb Animals 
every month. 

It - brings to 
mind an anec 
dote of a discus- 
sion between 
President Lin- 
coln and Secre- 
tary Stanton in 
regard to Gen. 
Grant. The Sec- 
retary disagreed 
with Gen. Grant 
in regard to re- 
taining a large 
part of the army 
in and = about 
Washington and 
so the two refer- 
red the matter to 
the President. 
After President 
Lincoln had 
heard the matter 
very carefully he 
said: 

“Now, Stanton, 
you and I have 
been trying to 
run this war and 
we haven’t made much success at it, and now 
we find that Mr. Grant has had great success 
in what he has been doing out west, and I 
think we had better let Mr. Grant take charge 
of the business now and do what he thinks 
best.” 

It is a good deal so in regard to vivisec- 
tion. The societies don’t seem to have ac- 
complished but very little either in our coun- 
try or abroad. On the contrary vivisection 
seems to be largely increasing, and I think it 
is about time to try to have the matter made 
one of public discussion by newspapers all over 
our country and find out what ought to be 
done. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR VANITY. 


A kind friend of New York City [who has 
given thousands of dollars for our humane 
work] sends a letter she wrote to a corre- 
spondent whois inclined to think that we are 
troubled with vanity, and this is the letter 
she wrote: 

‘His vanity to which you refer I interpret 
as one of Mr. Angell’s assets for usefulness in 
accomplishing his marvelous results. It 
serves aS a magnetic personality which binds 
to him his immense audiences made up of 
thousands of diverse minds and tendencies. 
I have stood pretty close to him the past 
twenty-five years and I need no stronger 
proof that his way and means have savored 
of wisdom than his unparalleled success. 
Everything Mr. Angell says or does is for the 
work’s sake. know whereof I speak.”’ 


creature. 


To this letter we made the following reply: 
My dear Friend: 
Please accept my kindest thanks for your 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
' A man who never in his whole life was present at a gambling football 
game, or a gambling polo game, or a gambling steeple chase, or a gam- 
bling horse race, or ever thought it fum to wound or kill any harmless 


various favors received. Most of the people 
{if not all] who complain of my signing my 
editorials have never given us a dime to help 
our humane work. My signing them has 
[during the forty years] brought hundreds 
of thousands of dollars into our Humane So- 
cieties. One gentleman, in making his will 
just before his death said: ‘‘I will give a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to each of Mr. Angell’s 
two societies.’’ People who have known him 
very intimately say he would never have 
given a hundred cents but for what he knew 
of Mr. Angell. We certainly did not abandon 
a lucrative profession and give our time and 
services and all the money we could spare for 
more than twenty years to humane work 
[without any pecuniary compensation] on 
account of vanity. Some years ago the edi- 
tor of a small country paper advised the editor 
of The Boston Herald [with its 200,000 cir- 
culation] how he could improve his paper, to 
whom the Herald editor replied: ‘‘We have no 
doubt that if we should follow the advice of 
our esteemed contemporary, we should soon 
reach his circulation.” 
With kind wishes, 
GEO. ANGELL. 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF FRENCH 
HORSES. 

We see by our Boston papers of September 7 
and 8 that a French lady, Madam Delannoy, 
has left fifty thousand dollars to the French 
Society for the Protection of Animals, to be 
used in securing kinder treatment for French 
horses. It is also reported that many women - 
are now driving cab horses in Paris, that they 
drive with skill and care and their number is 
EO. T. ANGELL. 


daily increasing. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


ADULTERATIONS. 


When in 1877 we began our crusade against 
the sale of poisonously adulterated foods and 
other articles, which cost us hundreds of dol- 
lars in money and thousands of dollars in 
time, we discovered among many other 
things dangerous to public health the follow- 
ing: 

Srerst: That probably thousands of babies 
had been and were being killed by adulterated 
milk. 

Second: That probably thousands of tons 
of white stone was being mixed with our 
sugar, flour and other products, and 

hird: That a great factory was manu- 
facturing and sending out over the country 
vast quantities of ‘‘marbletzed iron’’ cooking 
wares which were used to some extent even in 
hospitals in cooking foods for the sick and 
which our eminent Harvard University 
chemist, Dr. Wood, declared to be “‘alive 
with poison.” 

For attacking the firm sending out this 
ware we were threatened with a suit for a 
hundred thousand dollars [which was more 
than we happened to have] but we finally 
succeeded in compelling the firm to discharge 
their hands and close their factory. 

All readers of our autobiographical recol- 
lections are more or less familiar with that 
crusade which, beginning in Boston, ended 
in Washington, D. C., in 1881. 

But we did not then know of the immense 
use of poisonous preservatives now used in 
articles of food, liable to decay [meats, vege- 
tables and probably fruits]. A few days since 
we bought a watermelon. It contained some- 
thing which made it impossible to eat it. 
This morning we tried two cantaloupes in 
both of which something had evidently been 
put which rendered them uneatable. We 
write the secretary of our State Board of 
Health calling his attention to the subject. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A TRUE SAYING. 


It was a true saying from one of our leading 
humorists that if one wants to go through the 
world and please everybody he must travel 
on a back road. 

To the above we would add that some 

ople who have become prominent in public 
ife have succeeded admirably in doing this 
by always being ready to say, Good Lord, 

ood Devil to everybody and being very care- 
ful never to ettack anybody or anything, no 
matter how much our foods are adulterated, 
no matter how many cruelties and wrongs are 
practiced, no matter how much people suffer 
or our country is endangered. By the simple 
saying of Good Lord, Good Devil to every- 
body, they have contrived to become senna: 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


— 
A QUESTION. 


Why do you not say, Mr. Angell, more 
about the numerous societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children and animals now 
being so widely formed over our country? 

Answer: There are some hundreds of soci- 
eties for the prevention of cruelty to children 
and animals. Anything which may be said 
in regard to any one of them would hardly be 
read by anybody else except those who belong 
to them. A great multitude of our readers, 
including twenty thousand editorial rooms, 
oops of colleges and universities, mem- 

ers of Congress, lawyers, doctors and clergy 
of Massachusetts and a multitude of others 
in our own and other countries who now read 
Our Dumb Animals would take no more in- 
terest in reading these local reports than in so 
many pages we might publish from a dic- 
tionary, and editors throughout the United 
States would consign the paper [in nineteen 
cases out of ieeetet te the wastebasket with- 
out reading a word. In fact, years ago when 
our own paper was edited by a secretary [as 
we were travelling widely over the country] 
we found that it was not read even by our own 


ably popular. 


directors. Only a few people who were es- 
pecially interested cared to read it. 

Our view is that each society should have 
its own organ to set forth its successes and 
needs. To widely attract general readers a 
paper must contain matters of special inter- 
est to those whom it cares to attract. A 
paper that is given altogether or largely to 
one special subject is likely to have very little 
reading outside of those who are already 
specially interested in that particular subject. 

Our principal aim in editing Our Dumb 
Animals is to attract and influence twenty 
thousand or more editors, who in their turn 
will write what will be read by sixty or > ed 
millions of people. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


LARGE AUDIENCES. 


Our readers will remember an editorial in 
our last issue under the head of ‘‘Strength’’ in 
which we compared a herculean hotel porter 
(weighing, as he told us, 230 pounds) who 
shouldered with perfect ease trunks which 
seemed almost as heavy as himself and carried 
them to the upper stories of the hotel, with 
the strength of that delicate young lady, in 
feeble health, Anna Sewell, who gave to the 
world the book, ‘‘Black Beauty,” which we 
have already caused to be translated into 
almost every European and three Asiatic 
languages and of which our American Hu- 
mane Education Society has already sent out 
and caused to be sent out more than three 
millions copies. This brings to our mind 
three audiences we have had the pleasure of 
addressing: 

First: Bee consisting of eight hundred 
policemen of Philadelphia with thirty-two 
officers (all dressed in their best uniforms) 
and filling the hall of the Philadelphia Young 
Men’s Christian Association with one of the 
finest audiences we have ever seen. 

Second: The great Rock River Methodist 
Conference in one of the largest churches in 
Chicago, filling both the floor and galleries, 
every seat apparently occupied, and from 
which we received at the close of our evening’s 
address an unanimous standing vote of 
thanks of the whole audience. 

Third: A few evenings later in a little 
dimly lighted hall of Chicago, with only about 
thirty persons present, it seemed to us as we 
rose to speak that it was almost a waste of 
our strength, but at the close of our address 
a quiet little gentleman came up to the plat- 
form and was introduced to us as Professor 
Swing, a man at that time noted throughout 
the entire Northwest and whose sermons 
were widely printed in Western and North- 
western papers. He joined the Illinois Hu- 
mane Society that night, made a liberal dona- 
tion, continued his connection with it we 
believe up to the time of his death, and 
preached a sermon on the subject of kindness 
to the lower animals, which was read prob- 
ably by two hundred thousand people in the 
Northwest. In that little, dimly lighted hall 
with that apparently little audience, we were 
probably addressing two hundred thousand 
people. 

So we have come to the conclusion that it is 
never safe to estimate an audience by the num- 
ber present, unless you know of whom that 
audience is composed. An important article 
in this little paper, going out to twenty 
thousand other newspapers and magazines 
which in their turn publish what will be read 


by sixty millions of people, may reach the | 


largest audience in the entire world. 
EO. T. ANGELL. 


THE CRY OF “MAD DOG.” 


Of all the minor forms of panic hardly any 
is less rational and more reprehensible than 
that which takes the form of assuming that 
every hunted, teased, tormented or ill-cared- 
for dog is mad and must be pursued with re- 
lentless ferocity. In South Boston a dog was 
chased by a mob of boys and young men, and, 
being cornered at last, bit at the hand out- 
stretched to seize him, and inflicted some 


slight scratches. It is pertinent to inquire 
whether a human under like circumstances 
would have acted with less energy in the way 
of self-defence. 

A woman from Long Island city was taken 
to the German hospital in New York suffering, 
as she supposed, from hydrophobia. She had 
beaten a dog and had been slightly bitten, and 
her friends had made her believe that she 
would die of rabies. Within an hour after 
reaching the hospital she died, but not from 
hydrophobia. The physicians declared that 
she had been frightened to death. 

It is well to repeat for the thousandth time 
that rabies is an exceedingly uncommon 
disease, and that a genuinely mad dog is a 
rarity. It is almost never that a supposed 
mad dog suffers from anything more serious 
than temporary physical indisposition, until 
a crowd of hoodlums have made him not less 
mad than a human being would be under like 
circumstances, by annoying him to the point 
of torture—From editorial page of Boston 
Globe, August 27. 

Our officers have investigated a consider- 
able number of cases of alleged rabies without 
finding any certain evidence that there was 
any rabies at all. For instance, once the 
newspapers stated that a little girl living in 
Malden, giving the name of the girl and the 
street where she lived, had been attacked by 
a mad dog which bit a piece out of her cheek. 
It was a fearful story and we sent an officer 
at once to investigate. The Malden police 
knew nothing about the matter, there was no 
such family living on the street and never had 
been so far as could be ascertained, and yet 
the case was very likely reported over the 
country in hundreds of newspapers. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


<i 


IS THERE ANY FUTURE LIFE FOR 
THE HORSE? 

To the above question we answer, if there 
isn't there ought to be. 

Estimate, if you can, the sufferings of 
army horses and mules in war, and then say if 
you can that there ought not to be some com- 
pensation for all that innocent suffering? 

Millions of thoughtful men and women, in- 
cluding distinguished clergy—the writers of 
some hundred or more books on the subject, 
and the greatest scientist we ever had on this 
continent, Agassiz, have been believers in some 
form of future life for the horse. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


KILLED BY AN AUTOMOBILE. 

Our readers will remember an interesting 
letter which appeared in our September issue 
from the little nine-year-old son of Dr. Joseph 
C. Stedman of Jamaica Plain, Mass. We are 
most sorry to see by our daily papers of 
September 13 and 14 that this interesting 
little boy has been killed in front of his father’s 
house by a large touring-car. The chauffeur 
was arrested for manslaughter and held under 
five thousand dollar bonds. 

About a fortnight since we were riding be- 
hind a very spirited horse at Marblehead and 
just as we were about passing the entrance of 
a side street, which was entirely concealed 
from us by trees and bushes, a great auto- 
mobile without a single note of warning came 
down upon us, barely escaping our horse’s 
head. If the horse had been six feet farther 
it would very likely have resulted in the deaths 
of both ourself and our good wife. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FROM THE TROY (N. Y.) DAILY PRESS. 

“If two men in any civilized country, who 
have no personal ill-unll against each other and, 
perhaps, belong to the same Christian Church, 
should go out with butcher knives to fight and 
kill each other what would be thought of it? 
But, how much does it differ if, instead of two 
men, two thousand men, or two hundred thou- 
sand men, go out at the command of politicians 
to fight and kill each other?”’ 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


We receive a kind letter from our good 
friend, Charles R. Fletcher (formerly of Bos- 
ton, but who has resided in Los Angeles during 
the past five years), with which he encloses 
two articles cut from the Los Angeles Times, 
which he says is the leading paper of the 
Pacific Coast. He expresses the thought 
that the pure food law now being enforced 
may be the result of the crusade against 
adulterations we carried on many yeais ago, 
at a personal cost of hundreds of dollars in 
money to ourself and thousands of dollars in 
time, beginning with an address before the 
American Social Science Association in Bos- 
ton and ending with a winter’s work at 
Washington, D. C., where we secured legis- 


_ lation which called attention to these adultera- 


tions all over our country, and which perhaps 
laid the foundation for a vast deal of useful 
work that has been done by state boards of 
health and otherwise. He calls attention to 
the fact that all the bought-up chemists who 
attacked us have disappeared from earth long 
ago, but the truth still goes ahead. Mr. 
Fletcher was one of the prominent chemists 
who helped us in that crusade. He tells us 
how much his health has been benefited by 
his residence in beautiful South California 
and wishes that we could come out and visit 
him. 

From one of the articles in the Los Angeles 
Times he sends us we take the following: 

“Four gentlemen of Phoenix—an official 
of the Territory, a banker and two merchants 
—went to Salt River with guns and the lofty 
ambition to slay one thousand birds in one 
day. They returned with 750 dead birds, 
elated, self-satisfied and boastful. One had 
killed 450, and the others bragged that each 
could have done as well ‘had he desired to 
exert himself in the interest of sport.’ 

“The interest of sport, heaven forgive them! 
We term the savage lust of slaughter ‘sport,’ 
and think we are civilized. When we want 
to experience ineffable enjoyment we go out 
and drench ourselves with the blood of beau- 
tiful, harmless creatures, and come back pro- 
claiming that we are fine fellows and ardent 
‘lovers of Nature.’ 

“Why, fellow-sportsmen, we are villains, 
and bloody fiends, every one of us; we are 
fierce enemies of Nature and all her works. 
And we are miserable cowards withal, for we 
attack the trusting and the defenceless and 
murder them in cold blood. The primitive 
Apache was a kindly, chivalrous gentleman 
compared to such sportsmen as the men of 
Phoenix, for he killed only the birds and ani- 
mals he required to sustain his own life.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 

President Lincoln, one morning, found that 
a robin’s nest, containing three little robins, 
had been knocked off an evergreen tree near 
the White House by a careless cab-driver. 
Kneeling on the ground and putting the birds 
back in the nest he replaced it saying, ‘“‘These 
birds are helpless, and I’ll make them happy 
again.” 


DO BIRDS UNDERSTAND OUR LAN- 
GUAGE AND THE TONES OF 
OUR VOICES? 

Taking our seat this morning on the piazza 
of our summer resting place (on the shore of 
the broad Atlantic) a little canary, hanging 
in its cage above our head, bids us good 
morning by giving us one of its beautiful songs 
and at the same time drops one of its beautiful 
feathers down upon us, which we immediately 
put in our button hole, and this little incident 
calls to mind. how a lady well known to us 
(the mother of one of our judges) had a 
beautiful little canary bird, which she had 
never spoken to except in tones of kindness. 
One Sunday the organist being away she 
stopped after service to play the organ for the 
Sunday school and the dinner in consequence 
was postponed nearly an hour, and her hun- 


GOOD NEWS. 


We are glad to 
tell our readers that 
Messrs. Atkinson 
and Thatcher will 
put a drama of 
“Black Beauty” on 
the stage of the New 
Empire Theatre at 
Salem for the week 
commencing Octo- 
ber 14th; every 
evening, with five 
matinees, after 
which its managers 
have arranged to 
have it seen at the 
theatres of various 
other cities, the sec- 
ond being Lowell, 
and we are doubly 
glad to say that the 
demand for this 
drama, coming from 
various parts of 
the United States, 
has become so large 
that we understand 
Messrs. Atkinson 
and Thatcher have 
decided to present to 
the public two plays 
of Beauty;”’ 
one that drew the 
Rosser prize of 
a thousand dollars 
and another which 
was not submitted 
in competition, but 
which it is thought 
will draw equally 
large audiences in 
various parts of our 
country. In this 
second play of 
“Black Beauty,” 
which will first be put 
before the public, the 
scene is laid in 
America, while in 
the thousand dollar 
prize play the scene 
is of course in 
England. 

The story, ‘Black 
Beauty,” been 
read probably in 
our own and other 
countries by ten 
millions of people 
and we predict that 
those who see one 
of these plays will 
want to see the 
other, and that the 
two will have a 
wide presentation 
not only in our own, 
but other countries. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


having such a place. 


gry husband when she at last came home 
spoke in a very disagreeable manner. To 
show him how cat <a his language was, she 
turned to the canary bird and in the same tone 
spoke to it. There was silence in the cage 
and in less than five minutes the bird lay in 
the cage dead. 

When we were in New Orleans we met there 
the wife of a former vice-president of the 
United States (Mrs. Hendricks) and she told 
us that she once killed a mocking bird in al- 
most the same way. 

We would like to impress it upon all the 
members of our more than seventy thousand 
Bands of Mercy that birds,.as well as the 
larger creatures, understand to some extent 
our language and the tones of our voices, and 
that we can make them very happy or very 
miserable by speaking to them kindly or 
unkindly. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ONE OF THE EIGHT BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS WHICH 
WILL BE SEEN ON THE STAGE IN THE PLAY OF 
“BLACK BEAUTY.” 


“The longer I lived at Birtwick, the more proud and happy I felt at 
Our master and mistress were respected and 
beloved by all who knew them; they were good and kind to everybody 
and everything; not only men and women, but horses and donkeys, 
dogs and cats, cattle and birds; there was no oppressed or ill-used 
creature that had not a friend in them, and their servants took the 
same tone. If any of the village children were known to treat any 
creature cruelly, they soon heard about it from the Hall.” 


THE GIFT OF LIFE AND ITS RETURN. 


There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


Give truth, and your gift will be paid in kind, 
And honor will honor meet; 
And a smile that is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is just as sweet. 
For life is the mirror of king and slave; 
*Tis just what we are and do; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 
MADELINE S. BRIDGES. 
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THE MILITARY ENCAMPMENT AT THE 
JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


Our readers will recollect the article on 
“The Infernal Influences of the Jamestown 
Celebration,’’ which we copied from the Flor- 
ence Crittenton Magazine of August, telling 
about the forty-five hotels with saloon licenses 
and a majority of them having dance halls 
and the fortune tellers and fakirs and women 
lost to virtue and men simply brutes and that 
the hearts of the humane workers there turned 
sick at the thought of what the next few 
inonths would mean at that exposition, where 
is assembled one of the Jargest military en- 
campments ever held in time of peace, con- 
taining thousands of regular soldiers and 
thousands of young volunteers. 

It is an old saying and often a true one that 
“an idle man’s brain is the devil’s workshop” 
and for that reason we have long been of the 
opinion that our army soldiers, instead of 
spending a large portion of their time in 
idleness, should, as they were once under the 
supervision of Count Rumford at Bavaria, 
be found useful employment for their spare 
hours, out of which they might derive some 
pecuniary profit beyond their pay; in other 
words we would have our army an industrial 
army ready to aid when needed in construct- 
ing levees along our southern rivers or better 
roads in all parts of our country, or the making 
of canals, as, for instance, one from the Gulf 
across Florida to the St. Johns River, or an 
other usefulemployment. There are a multi- 
tude of things which an industrial army could 
be employed on in time of peace and which 
would be infinitely better than to have them 
passing their time in idleness. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE FLORENCE CRITTENTON 
MAGAZINE. 


In the Florence Crittenton Magazine, which 
comes to our table regularly as the organ of 
The National Florence Crittenton Mission, 
we found and published in our September 
issue an article on ‘‘The Infernal Influences 
of the Jamestown Celebration.”” The cor- 
respondence which that article has caused has 
led us to a very interesting investigation of 
this mission established by Charles N. Critten- 
ton, a wealthy gentleman of New York City, 
in memory of his little daughter Florence 
who died in her fifth year. Its object is to 
help and rescue fallen women; its homes are 
now established in sixty cities of the United 
States, also in Japan, France and Mexico. In 
all these cities is a home where fallen women 
can find friends and help to lead them out 
from the hell into which they have fallen to 
a higher and happier future. It calls our 
attention to a thought which forcibly came 
to us during our winter in Paris of 1869-70 
and which we find referred to in the following 
on page 32 of our Autobiographical Sketches: 

“Some things I wished could have been 
otherwise. I would have liked to have had 
all those great battle pictures, which com- 
memorate the victories of France over other 
nations placed in private galleries, or, still 
better, destroyed; for I thought they tended 
to war. I would have liked to have had the 
Arch of Triumph (built to commemorate vic- 
tories over Germany ) stripped of its bloody 
adornments, and named the ‘Arch of Peace.’ 
I would have liked to have had a great 
house of refuge, or home for the homeless, 
where, at any hour of the day or night, any 
poor wanderer upon the streets, contemplating 
suicide, could ring the bell and find a plain 
but clean bed, and plain but wholesome food, 
and friendly advice.” 

This seems to be the same idea which has 
led the above-named New York gentleman to 
establish (in memory of his little daughter 
Florence) these homes, which have already 
extended to sixty American cities oon at an, 
France and Mexico. GEO. T. ANG LL 


In moving don’t forget your cat. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND EM- 
PEROR WILLIAM OF GERMANY. 
We commend the following article from 
Appleton’s Magazine to the careful considera- 
tion of President Roosevelt and Emperor 
William of Germany, and hope that every 
member of the over seventy thousand Bands 
of Mercy on our list will carefully read it: 


The Hunter Who Was Cured. 

Without any nature-faking or any mawkish- 
ness, Dr. Henry Smith Williams describes the 
drama of a wounded bird. 

“The bird at which the boy had fired thrust 
down its legs and wabbled as if about to fall; 
then recovered itself and flew on, its legs 
dangling. A chance shot had apparently 
broken its back, paralyzing the legs, but leav- 
ing it still strength enough to fly a certain 
distance. Trained hunter as he was, the boy 
watched the wounded bird, and marked the 
exact spot where it finally dropped just at the 
edge of a cornfield half a mile away. 

““T think I’ll go after it,’ said the youth. 

“**Nonsense,’ said Luther; ‘it’s a half mile 
away and you have all you want without it.’ 

““But the bird is wounded. I hate to have 
it lie out there and suffer.’ 

‘Oh, it’s probably dead; or if it isn’t some 
skunk or weasel will kill it to-night. Come 
along.’ 

“It was nearly sunset, and the youth was 
tired after the long tramp of the day. It 
would be a long trip over to the cornfield for 
weary legs—and then perhaps to find the bird 
dead. Already it was supper time at home, 
and he hada hunter’s appetite. So he allowed 
himself to be overpersuaded, and the two 
tramped homeward. 

“But the grouse that had fallen over in the 
cornfield was not dead. Nor, as it chanced, 
was its wound of a kind to produce speedy 
death. The injury did, however, render the 
bird utterly helpless. Once it had dropped 
to the earth, it could not rise again. Nor 
could it move about on the ground, for its legs 
were paralyzed completely. It lay on the 
bare earth, sheltered by the cornstalks from 
the eyes of hawks, and where there was not 
much danger that a marauding beast would 
find it. But there was no food at hand. It 
was doubtful even whether the bird would be 
able to sip a few drops of dew from a corn- 
stalk to quench the thirst that its wound must 
develop. 

“Quite obviously fate had marked the 
grouse for a lingering death of torture. Its 
wound, already painful, must become more 
so with the lapse of time. Insects would 
come in phalanxes to pester it. Hunger and 
thirst would add their modicum of agony. 
The greatest mercy it could hope for would 
be the coming of some skunk or weasel, as the 
hunter had suggested, to put it out of misery. 
But no such messenger of speedy death 
chanced to come that way.” 

Dr. Williams describes the church service 
the following Sunday morning, and the awak- 
ening of the boy’s mind to a fear that the 
wounded grouse might not have died all these 
days, and he goes on: 

“The youth’s soul was undergoing deveiop- 
ment in that half hour. He was making one 
of those short cuts from point of view to point 
of view. He was passing—little as he realized 
it—from the barbarian-hunter stage to a 
plane of broader sympathies. 

“All through the lesson he sat brooding the 
same thoughts, and as he left the church the 
idea of the wounded bird had taken full pos- 
session of his mind. Instead of going home, 
he set out for the field where he had shot the 
grouse. He believed he might find the bird 
even yet. At least he would try. 

“A good memory and a keen eye enabled 
him to go about the Faso of the field from 
which the grouse had flushed; and over by the 
cornfield he noted the exact point—marked 
by a peculiar fence post—where the wounded 
bird had gone down. He went directly to it, 
and had scarcely entered the cornfield when 
his dog came to a point. There ahead on the 


ground lay the bird, stretched at full length. 


It made no effort to escape as he came up. It 
was too near death to fear him or anything, 
its eyes half closed, its bill agape, as it feebly 
gasped for breath. 

“In an instant the youth was on his knees 
beside the bird, a great lump in his throat, his 
eyes staring as if they would start from their 
sockets. The meaning of it all came to him 
with the force of a blow. Mechanically, he 
brushed away the insects that gathered about 
the wound in the bird’s back. He stroked 
the soiled plumage tenderly. He found him- 
self calculating the hours that the grouse had 
lain there suffering. It had happened Wed- 
nesday and this was Sunday—24, 48, 72, 
about 90 hours; yes, fully 90. What a cruel 
stretch of torture! The youth recalled an 
occasion when he had had a toothache for 
two hours that had seemed interminable; and 
the meaning of that 90 hours of pain came 
home to him yet more vividly. In an agony 
of remorse he knelt there, thinking, thinking. 
He closed his eyes, and when he opened them 
a few moments later the grouse had ceased 
to breathe. 

“The youth rose suddenly and walked to 
the verge of the cornfield. He selected a spot 
in a fence corner, and began to dig a hole. 
The ground was hard, and he had nothing but 
his knife and a piece of stick to aid him; but 
he persevered the more stubbornly as _ his 
fingers became sore from digging. When the 
grave was deep enough, the youth went after 
the body of the grouse and took it up very 
tenderly, as if so much of suffering had given 
it sacredness. He laid the poor thing care- 
fully in the ground, smoothing its every 
feather. Then he resolutely scooped in the 
dirt till the grave was filled and carefully 
smoothed over. 

“It was a thoughtful youth who walked 
slowly homeward across the fields that autumn 
day. He was asking himself what right he 
had to inflict such suffering as that. What 
manner of friend to the birds was he that 
could wish only to kill them? What pleasure 
could he get in future in shooting always with 
the possibility of re-enacting the tragedy of 
the cornfield? 

“Long before he reached home, the youth 
had made up his mind. He knew that he 
should never shoot his gun again. He had 
entered a new phase of life. The desire to 
kill was no longer strongin him. The instinct 
of the hunter had left him forever.”’ 

—Appleton’s Magazine: 
OCTOBER WOODS. 
The frost has opened the chestnut burs, 
And the nuts fall lazily, two and three; 

The squirrel chatters, the partridge whirs, 

And the red-capped woodpecker bores his tree 

Oh, lightly and lightly the birch leaves float, 

Like golden butterflies loosed in Spring; 

And bright as the sails of a fairy boat 

The walnut leaves take wing. 


Now come, now come, far down the lane 
The asters beckon, the robins call! 
The shrunken brook grows broad again, 
And leaps in a laughing waterfall. 
Over the stile, and over the bridge, 
Adown the path where the meek cows stray 
By glen and hollow and windy ridge 
Let us follow the woodland way. 


See! how the marvelous cloth of gold— 
A Tyrian tapestry woven fine— 

Wide as we wander ts still unrolled, 
Rustling under your feet and mine! 

The breath of the woodland is joy to breathe— 
The mingled odors of leaf and flower, 

And clustering fruit where the wild vines wreathe 
The oak-tree’s mossy tower 


Softly into the vistaed wood 

Through painted windows the sunbeams smile; 
The hushed winds walk in pensive mood 

Down many a solemn Gothic aisle. 
The golden clouds hang low in air, 

Wrapped in their folds the late sun rests; 
And the tall trees stand as tf in prayer 

With their beards upon their breasts. 

IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
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A STATUE OF “THE CHRIST OF THE 
ANDES” TO BE ERECTED BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND 
MEXICO. 


Among the many letters we have received 
in regard to ‘‘The Christ of the Andes,’’ we 
find one this morning from John E. Ennis, 
M.D., Narcoossee, Osceola County, Florida, 
who is the head of a sanitarium there, urging 
that contributions be taken up to place a 
statue like ‘‘The Christ of the Andes’’ on the 
boundary line between the United States and 
Mexico. He writes: ‘“‘It would be a glorious 
ending to your active, useful life to have such 
a monument erected,’’ and thinks he can 
guarantee that Florida will do her share in 
providing the necessary funds. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


HUMANE SOCIETIES. 

Many of the Humane Societies in our coun- 
try are for the joint prevention of cruelty to 
children and cruelty to animals. How much 
of the funds given them by wills or otherwise 
will go for the prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren and how much for the prevention of cru- 
elty to animals will depend, of course, on the 
votes of their present and future directors. 
In Massachusetts we have separate societies 
for children and animals and all funds given 
to each go to the objects for which ey are 
given. We are a life member of both kinds 
of societies, but are sure that it is much better 
to have separate societies and would be much 
better to have separate conventions. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 

By request we republish the above from our 
last issue. There is a strong feeling on the 
part of our directors that money given for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals had better 
be expended by societies organized for that 
express purpose and not mixed up with money 
given for the prevention of cruelty to children. 


THE WHOLE IN A NUTSHELL. 

What is your object, Mr. Angell? 

Answer. My object in founding ‘The 
American Humane Education Society’ was to 
humanely educate the American people for 
the purpose of stopping every form of cruelty, 
both to human beings and the lower animals. 

How do you propose to do it ? 

Answer. First. By sending humane in- 
formation, and the gems of humane literature, 
pictures, songs, and stories, through the press 
and otherwise, as I have been sending millions 
of copies of Our Dumb Animals and “Black 
Beauty” all over this country and elsewhere. 

Second. By the employment of mission- 
aries, forming ‘“‘Humane Societies” and hun- 
dreds of thousands of ‘‘Bands of Mercy’’ in 
schools, Sunday schools, and elsewhere, sim- 
ilar to the over seventy thousand we have al- 
ready formed. 

Third. By showing the millions of Amer- 
ican youth, in ways too numerous to be men- 
tioned in this statement, that every kind word 
they speak or kind act they do makes their own 
lives happier, and better prepares them for what 
may come after. 

Fourth. By building up in our colleges, 
schools, and elsewhere, a spirit of chivalry 
and humanity, which shall in coming genera- 
tions protect the defenceless and matntain the 


right. GEO. T. ANGELL. 
WHAT BISMARCK SAID. 
“Nobody loves me,” said Bismarck during 


his illness, ‘‘for what I have done. I have 
never made anybody happy—not myself, nor 
my family, nor anybody else. But how many 
have I made unhappy! But for me three great 
wars would not have been fought, eighty thousand 
men would not have perished. Parents, broth- 
ers, sisters and widows would not have been 
bereaved and plunged into mourning. 

... “I have had little or no joy from all 
my achievements; nothing but vexation, care 
and trouble.’’—Boston Transcript. 


THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES. 
It stands amid snow capped peaks on the boundary line between Chili and Argentina. It 
cost over $100,000, which was mostly raised by popular subscriptions. 


What the late General Patrick A. Collins 
said in The New York World: 


“A true republic resting for its authority 
to govern upon the consent of the governed 
cannot rule vassal peoples nor indulge in the 
glory of foreign dominion. If the Philippines 
are not fit for self-government, we do not want 
them in our system. If they are, let them set 
up for themselves. Our safety is in remaining 
as we are—the United States of America—and 
that only in minding our own business and 
letting others work out their salvation in their 
own way. We owe no active duty to other 
peoples. Our example is sufficient. No in- 
trusion by us into any other land. No en- 
tangling alliance with any country. Peace 
and commerce with all.” 


[Amen, say we.—Editor.] 


WORDS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


““My first wish is to see this plague 
to mankind (war) banished from the 
earth, and the sons and daughters of 
this world employed in more pleasing 
and innocent amusements than in 
preparing implements and exercising 
them for the destruction of mankind.” 


WILLIAM PENN. 

Our American Humane Education 
Society wants to carry into all the 
schools of our country a humane edu- 
eation that shall send to Congress 
such men as William Penn. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, October, 1907. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 
Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 
Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month #o the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Richmond 572. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of the 
Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon that of a 
police officer or Society agent. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our paper, 
and if they do not find the sums they have sent properly 
credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
** Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month eleven 
new branches of our Parent Band of Mercy, 
making a total of seventy-one thousand one 
hundred and fifty-five. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the kinds 
we have been using a new badge in the two sizes above 
represented, They are very handsome—a white star on 
a blue ground, with gilt letters and border, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or postage 
stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We cannot 
attend to smaller numbers than five. 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 


At the September meeting of the directors 
of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, President 
Angell reported that 3,755 animals had been 
examined in the investigation of complaints 
since last month’s report, 197 horses taken 
from work, and 181 horses and other animals 
humanely killed. 

Eleven new Bands of Mercy were formed 
during the month, making a total of 71,155. 

The first presentation of the drama, 
“Black Beauty,” is to be in the New Em- 
pire Theatre, Salem, Mass., on the week 
commencing October 14th, and during the 
week five matinees. Several horses will be 
used in the play. 


OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 


Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 

For Western Massachusetts—Dexter A. Atkins, 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 327. Tel. 581-1. 

For Central Massachusetts—Robert L. Dyson, 
Worcester, 3 Stafford Street. Tel. 288-3. 

For South-Eastern Massachusetts—Henry A. 
Perry, Mansfield. 

For Boston, Eastern Massachusetts and elsewhere— 
James R. Hathaway, Special Agent; Thomas 
Langlan, Charles F. Clark, George W. Splaine, 
Frank G. Phillips, Joseph M. Russell, Harry L. 
Allen; Emergency Agent, Geo. Albert Grant—all 
at 19 Milk Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred 
unpaid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities 
and towns who render us more or less service. 


_ 
TO PREVENT THE ABANDONING OF 
CATS. 

We have caused large placards containing 
the following notice to be widely posted at 
summer stopping places near Boston: 

CAUTION! 
Don’t Abandon Your Cat. 


By the Laws of Massachusetts the cruel 
abandoning of animals is made a 


CRIMINAL OFFENSE 


punishable by a fine of not more than $250.00, 
or by imprisonment for not more than a year, 
or by both. 


In behalf of our Society I hereby offer a 


REWARD OF TEN DOLLARS 


for evidence that will convict any one of the 

violation of this statute by the abandoning 
of cats. GEO. r. ANGELL, 

President of the Massachusetts Society 

for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
A POWERFUL AND WELL KNOWN 
FRIEND OF CATS. 


In our morning’s mail of Sept. 12 we are 
pleased to find a letter from R. H. White, 
head of the great firm of R. H. White and 
Company of Boston, in which he expresses 
his gratification at the caution we have given 
against the abandoning of pet cats. He says: 

“Living as I do in Commonwealth Avenue, 
I have been shocked many times by cats 
which have been abandoned on the streets. 
Only a few weeks ago, Mrs. White saw a poor 
cat mewing, as thin as a jackknife, in front of 
one of the closed residences. Often when I 
am returning home at night I have had cats 
follow me to my residence, as they seem to 
feel by some intuition that I am their friend, 
and I have taken them in and sent them out 
to my country place at Chestnut Hill, and at 
one time I had twenty-five cats there which 
had followed me home on cold winter nights. 
So I am very glad that you have had your 
notice posted and hope it may put a stop to 
these people abandoning their pet cats.” 


QUITE TRUE. 

We find in the thirty-ninth annual report 
of The Pennsylvania Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, of which our good 
friend, Colonel M. Richards Muckle, is presi- 
dent, the following words, which are quite 
true: 

“The person who magnifies the crack of a 
whip by imagining that the horse bleeds every 
time the lash descends on the shafts; who sees 
in every limping horse a clear case of cruelty, 
not stopping to consider that lameness is often 
chronic and painless with horses, as it is with 
men, and who interferes and takes upon him- 
self or herself a greater authority than is 
vested by law in an agent or police officer, is 
generally not in any way connected with 
anti-cruelty societies, or if connected, is of a 
type which does injury to any humane organ- 
ization.” 

The above is quite true. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 
A GOOD SUGGESTION. 
Nets for Horses. 

Mrs. F. S. Hedden of Spring Lake, Mon- 
mouth County, N. J., writes us that she 
learned from a fisherman how to make fly 
nets for horses, that she learned it easily in 
one lesson and that sixty-eight cents worth 
of twine will about make two nets, and that 
she intends to make quite a number to be 
given away next summer to poor men that 
have bob-tailed or other horses that go almost 
crazy from flies. 

Now it occurs to us that it will be a splen- 
did thing for Bands of Mercy to knit in the 
coming winter some of these nets, and have 
them ready to be given away next summer, 
and on each net there might be worked in a 
color, ‘‘B. O. M.,” which stands for Band of 
Mercy and which would have a wide influence 
in advertising the Bands of Mercy and tend 
to make all drivers of horses more merciful. 

We have written Mrs. Hedden, asking her 
to give precise directions for knitting them, 
which we shall publish in Our Dumb Animals. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE NORFOLK (VIRGINIA) HERALD. 

There comes to our table this morning a 
kind letter from W. S. Copes, owner of the 
Norfolk (Virginia) Herald, in which he 
kindly says: “I have been reading your 
Dumb Animals for several years and have not 
finished yet. Have often read it through 
just to find some uninteresting article, but 
didn’t succeed.” 

The remark of our good friend leads us to 
say that out of possibly fifty things coming 
to our table we cannot on the average use 
more than one, and our constant aim is that 
the one we select shall be so interesting that 
the twenty thousand editors, to whom our 
paper goes every month and who in their 
turn talk to sixty millions of readers, will 
want to look into the next one as carefully as 
our good friend does in his attempt to find one 
article that is not interesting. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 
TO PHYSICIANS—EFFECTS OF 
ELECTRICITY. 

It seems to us that with the enormously 
new and increasing uses of electricity in light- 
ing our streets and houses, and the running 
of cars and machinery, there are coming up 
some very important questions in regard to 
the effects of these electrical currents on pub- 
lic health, and we would respectfully call the 
attention of the thousands of physicians who 
receive our paper every month to this sub- 
ject. Are these currents confined to the wires 
used for them, or do they to some extent 
wander off into iron buildings, water, drain 
and gas pipes, furnaces, stoves, bedsteads, 
etc., etc., and if so what is their effect on ner- 
vous diseases and public health? Statements 
have been made to us which indicate that 
these electric currents do affect the health 
of many persons. GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President; GUY RICHARDSON, 
Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 


Over seventy-one thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with prob- 
ably over two million members. 


PLEDGE. - 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P.C. A. 
on our badges means “Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘‘Band of Mercy Information” 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a ‘Band of Mercy,’ obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the Band and the name and post 
<< address [town and state] of the president 
who has been duly elected: 

. Our monthly paper, “OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS,” full of interesting stories and 
pictures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6. For the president, an imitation gold 

badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 

Associations and teachers and Sunday school 

sonar should be presidents of Bands of 
ercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink printed, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership 
book, eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve Lessons on 
Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents fer 
the whole, bound together in one pamphlet. 
The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a 
hundred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old and young, who wants to do a kind act, 
to make the world happier and better, is invited to address, 
by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, Esq., President, 19 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. (See god 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings, ‘‘Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
“Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 
with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members ma: 
they have done to make human an 
nappies and better. 

.—Enrollment of new members. 
7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


then tell what 
dumb creatures 


HER PETS. 
From “Every Other Sunday.” 


TELEGRAPHERS’ REVOLT. 
By George Creel, 
in The Kansas City Independent. 

_ From the above article we take the follow- 
ing: 

ett has been estimated that learning teleg- 
taphy is about equal to the mastery of six 
foreign languages. The hours run all the way 
from twelve to sixteen a day. The operator, 
sitting at a little table, is never allowed a 
minute’s relaxation of the strain upon him. 
Sixteen thousand words a day is a fair esti- 
mate of his work, which means about two 
hundred thousand ticks by the telegraph 
operator. Fifty dollars a month is a good 
average for the wages paid. The hod carrier, 
who goes up and down his ladder, forgetting 
work the minute the whistle blows, earns 
something like seventy-five dollars a month 
for an eight hour day. The telegraph busi- 
ness calls for the highest order of trained in- 
telligence. The telegrapher has got to be on 
the alert every minute, for the slightest mis- 
take may mean the loss of thousands. The 
telegraph companies pay enormous dividends.”’ 

(As our paper goes every month to about 
twenty thousand newspapers and magazines, 
including all in America north of Mexico, we 
think it proper to give the above information 
and then to say that it is important that the 
managers and stockholders of telegraph com- 
panies should be humanely educated to cut 


down the work of their employes to reasonable 
hours and 
their labor. 


yen them a reasonable price for 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A REMARKABLE DISPATCH TO THE 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Belleville, New Jersey, October 12. — 
Darby, an intelligent bay horse owned by 
Harry Fallows, a merchant of this town, was 
left standing in front of its owner’s place of 
business to-day. The driver had neglected 
to blanket the animal, and, with the chilling 
wind, Darby was forced to stamp his feet to 
keep warm. While doing this one of his 
shoes was thrown. The horse noticed the 
difference at once and seemed to be pondering 
for a few minutes. Darby began to whinny, 
and when no one took any notice of him he 
started on a trot down the street. Several 
people, seeing the rig without a driver, at- 
tempted to stop the horse, but he dodged 
them and kept on to the blacksmith shop of 
Edward O’Harra, where he stopped. Then 
he turned and walked into the shop. O’Harra 
knew Darby and walked up to him and in- 
quired, ‘‘ Well, what do you want, old fel- 


low?”’ The horse thrust forward his shoeless 
hoof. ‘‘Want to shake hands, eh?” said 
O’Harra. He shook the foot and then dis- 


covered that Darby had lost a shoe. The 
horse was taken out of the shafts and after 
it had been shod was again harnessed to the 
vehicle. It then trotted back to its place in 
front of its master’s store. — Dispatch to New 
York Tribune. 


Don’t kill your dog trying to make 
him run with your bicycle. Dogs were 
intended for no such purpose, 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE 
CONTESTS 
IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, “The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ey 


We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 

Each is in a box on purple velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall is 
secured, several schools, Sunday schools, granges or other 
societies are invited to send their best speaker or reciter 
to compete for the prize medal; some prominent citizen 
presides; other prominent citizens act as the committee 
of award, and a small admission fee, ten or twenty cents, 
pays all the costs, and leaves a handsome balance for the 
local humane society or ‘‘Band of Mercy,” ot school or 
Sunday school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who. have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 for 
evidence which shall enable the Society to convict any 
man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the practice of vivi- 
section. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the re- 
cently enacted law of Massachusetts against vivisections 
and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of the 
Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country Clubs, 
of a criminal violation of law by causing his horse to be 
mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to be 
mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of $5 
each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws of 
Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or taking 
eggs from its nest. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


OUR CREED and the creed of our “American 
Humane Education Society,” as it appears on 
its battle flags, its badges, and its official 
seal, is “GLORY TO GOD,” “PEACE ON 
EARTH,” “KINDNESS, JUSTICE AND 
MERCY TO EVERY LIVING CREATURE.” 


If there were no birds man could not live 
on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 

Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane's, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York's ‘‘400,”’ in paper covers, 
10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, or 30 
cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 50 cents 
at office, or 62 cents mailed. Cheaper edition, 
25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both editions 
cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
mittances. 


THE CELEBRATED RUSSIAN NOVEL- 
IST, TURGENIEFF. 


The celebrated Russian novelist, Turgenieff, 
tells a touching incident from his own life, 
which awakened in him sentiments that have 
colored all his writings. 

When Turgenieff was a boy of ten his 
father took him out one day bird-shooting. 
As they tramped across the brown stubble a 
golden pheasant rose with a low whirr from 
the ground at his feet, and, with the joy of a 
sportsman, he raised his gun and fired, wild 
with excitement, when the creature fell flut- 
tering at his side. Life was ebbing fast, but 
the instinct of the mother was stronger than 
death itself, and with a feeble flutter of her 
wings the mother bird reached the nest where her 
young brood were huddled, unconscious of 
danger. Then, with such a look of pleading 
and reproach that his heart stood still at the 
ruin he had wrought [and never to his dying 
day did he forget the feeling of guilt that 
came to him in that moment], the little brown 
head toppled over, and only the dead body of 
the mother shielded her nestlings. 

“Father, father!’’ he cried, ‘‘what have I 
done?’’ as he turned his horror-stricken face 
to his father. But not to his father’s eye had 
this little tragedy been enacted, and he said: 
‘‘Well done, my son; that was well done for 
your first shot. You will soon be a fine 
sportsman.” 

“‘ Never, father; never again shall I destroy 
any living creature. If that is sport I will have 
none of it. Life is more beautiful to me than 
death, and since I cannot give life, I will not 
take it.”’ 


“The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never for- 
get to look at the horses and hire those that look the best 
and have no docked tails. When we take a herdic we 
pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell the driver not 
to hurry, but take it easy, and give him five or ten cents 
over his fare for being kind to his horse. We never ride 
behind a dock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by our American Hu- 
mane Education Society on the best plan of settling the 
difficulties between capital and labor, and receive a copy 
without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other animal 
as soon as youcan. All suffering of any crea- 
ture, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb animal 
or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above named, 
and a variety of humane publications, address, ‘Humane 
Education Committee, No. 61 Westminster Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I.” 


ONE THING WE MUST NEVER FORGET, 
NAMELY: THAT THE INFINITELY MOST 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR US IS THE HU- 
MANE EDUCATION OF THE MILLIONS 
WHO ARE SOON TO COME ON THE STAGE 
OF ACTION. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, THE 
MOST IMPORTANT WORK you do? 

ANSWER. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and magazine in 


North America north of Mexico, who in their 
turn talk to probably OVER SIXTY MILLIONS 


of readers. 


“Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE 
REACH THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF 
CRUELTY BUT OF CRIME.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we send: 

(1) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight checkreins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable without 
exercise ? 
Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a boy, 
or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 
If to this is added solitary confinement without the com- 
pany of other animals, then the cruelty is still greater. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead lined 
tanks. 

(2) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(3) Avoid using anything acid which has been kept 
in atin can. 

(4) When grippe or other epidemics are prevailing 
wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 
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BLANKETING COWS. 

During the last couple of 
years, a good many dairymen 
in Australia have adopted the 
practise of blanketing their 
cows during wet and cold 
weather; and the results in 
every case are spoken of as 
being highly satisfactory. 
When cows are kept warm the 
food they consume, instead of 
being utilized to maintain 
bodily heat, is largely devoted 
to the production of milk; and 
in this way the dairyman real- | 
izes a large profit on the very | 
small outlay required to pro- 
vide blankets for his cattle in 
cold weather. 

Men who have studied the 
subject closely say that the 
effect of covers on cows is very 
remarkable. The quiet cows 
become more quiet and con- 
tented, while those that are shy 
or nervous have their nerves 
soothed, and submit to being 
handled without fear. This is 
no fad of one or two men, but 
has become so common that 
manufacturers have placed sev- 
eral kinds of blankets, as cov- 
erings, on the market with a 
view to supplying the demand 
that has arisen. It is said, 
however, that a home-made 
blanket, made from old wheat 
bags, serves the purpose as well | 
as anything. After they have 
been worn for a short time 
they become thoroughly water- |© 
proof. 


—Northwest Farmer, Winnipeg. 


SUMMER. 


COWS RESPOND TO 
MAID. 


Miss Phoebe Stannard, who resides on 
Blue Hill, Great Barrington, has an unusual 
way of calling the cows in at milking time. 
She sits in the stable and plays on an accor- 
dion, and so interested have the cattle become 
in the music that the minute they hear it 
they file into the barn and into their stalls 
ready for milking. 


MUSICAL MILK- 


—The Boston Herald. 
AN AUTUMN SONG. 


The song-birds are flying, 
And southward are hieing, 
No more their glad carols we hear. 
The gardens are lonely,— 
Chrysanthemums only 
Dare now let their beauty appear. 


The insects are hiding, 
The farmer providing 
The lambkins a shelter from cold. 
And after October 
The woods will look sober 
Without all their crimson and gold, 


The loud winds are calling, 
The ripe nuts are falling, 

The squirrel now gathers his store. 
The bears, homeward creeping, 
Will soon all be sleeping 

So snugly, till winter is o’er. 


Jack Frost will soon cover 
The little brooks over; 

The snow-clouds are up in the sky 
All ready for snowing; 
Dear Autumn is going, 

We bid her a loving good-by. 


EMILIE POULSSON, 
In Every Other Sunday. 


THE DOG PROTECTED THE DEER. 


A man whom I know has been staying in 
New Hampshire this summer, and he tells 
that one day as he was driving over the hills 
he saw a beautiful deer drinking out of the 
trough by the wayside. So intent was she 
that she did not seem to notice a dog which 
was trotting down the road towards her. 
Fearful lest harm should come to the graceful 
little creature the man tried to drive the dog 
away. What was his surprise to see the deer, 
when she had finished drinking, turn to the 
dog, greet him by rubbing her nose against 
him, while he responded by licking her face. 
Then together they trotted away over the 
fields, evidently on the best of terms. He 
spoke of his adventure to his New Hampshire 
host, and was told that the deer was tame, 
that it had been brought up by a farmer’s 
wife, who found it, just a new born baby, in 
the field by her farm house. The mother had 
been killed by some accident, and the tiny 
creature would have died from exposure had 
not the woman rescued it. She took it to the 
house, and brought it up, and it became a 
household pet, devoted to its mistress and all 
the members of the family. But its dearest 
friend and chosen playmate was the hunting 
dog, and together the two ranged field and 
wood, the dog constituting himself the pro- 
tector of the fawn. This is one of the occa- 
sional strange friendships of the world, and it 
is valuable as proof of what propinquity will 
accomplish.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


A shoemaker has a card in his window 
reading: ‘‘Any respectable man, woman, or 
child can have a fit in this store.” 


Who is it that speaks but one language, 
yet is familiar with many tongues? 
The doctor, 


GOLDEN WORDS FOR ALL DRIVERS. 
Encourage Your Horse. 

The fact that, with few exceptions, all 
animals enjoy human companionship and that 
the horse ranks first in his appreciation of 
sociability is fully appreciated by all. who 
understand equine nature. It is utterly im- 
possible for a trainer to gain the respect and 
confidence of his charges if he does not talk 
to them. The amount and quality of con- 
versation used in giving commands or in cen- 
suring the animal when a command has been 
misinterpreted is not sufficient. Take advan- 
tage of every opportunity that offers to give 
your charge a friendly word or pat; it will en- 
courage him to greater efforts and incidentally 
will place you on more friendly terms with 
yourself. 

The horse fully realizes when one speaks to 
him kindly, and although some so-called hu- 
man beings may not always appreciate the 
kindly tone, the horse always does. The 
horse that trusts his master will do anything 
he can for him, which is not the promise of a 
politician, either. The horse will do it or die. 
One of the secrets of all skilled trainers and 
teachers is that a low, well-modulated voice 
is much more effective than harsh words or a 
whip. This is most especially true of the 
horse whose sensitive, excitable nature makes 
him so miserable and unstrung when angry 
words are yelled at him that he loses his head 
entirely and the lesson such words were in- 
tended to convey is not only lost, but a bad 
effect is produced.—Spirit of the West, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


“Lord, bid war’s trumpet cease; 
Fold the whole earth in peace 
Under Thy wings, 
Make all Thy nations one, 
All hearts beneath the sun, 
Till Thou shalt reign alone, 
Great King of kings.” 
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THE PROPOSITION AT THE HAGUE 
CONGRESS FOR DISARMAMENT. 


The proposition at The Hague Congress 
for disarmament leads me to republish the 
following from pages 21. 22 and 23 of my 
Autobiographical Sketches: 


First Meeting with Directors of the Royal 
Society. 


Through the influence of these gentlemen I 
was invited to address a meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Royal Society on Monday, June 14, 
and give them a history of our work and plans 
in America. The meeting occupied about 
three hours; the Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol in the chair, and a fine looking 
body of elderly gentlemen around the great 
table, which would, I should think, accommo- 
date some forty or more persons. I spoke 
about an hour, urging two things,—first, to 
establish a paper like ours; and, second, to 
spend their money widely in humane educa- 
tion. When I began, they seemed to me a 
dignified, cool, and somewhat non-committal 
body; when I closed, as genial a set of gentle- 
men as I could wish to meet. But one thing 
at the close struck me as very strange, and 
that was the question, Who should move the 
vote of thanks ? which seemed to be regarded a 
much more important matter than we con- 
sider it in America; but presently Field Mar- 
shal Sir John Burgoyne, an aged gentleman, 
very near the head of the British army, slowly 
arose, and with the utmost dignity moved the 
vote of thanks. 


The Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 


At the close of my address, I was introduced 
to the secretary of Miss (afterwards Baron- 
ess) Burdett-Coutts, who brought a written 
invitation from her ladyship to dine with her 
and a party of friends the next day at six 
o'clock, at her splendid country mansion just 
out of London. I had suffered a good deal in 
crossing the ocean, was in very delicate health, 
could sleep very little nights, and was so weak 
that I was often dizzy when walking the 
streets. I considered the invitation a mo- 
ment, and then told her secretary that I must 
decline the invitation to dine, but would, 
with her kind permission, drive out to her 
house at five o’clock, one hour before, and in 
that hour put before her my plans, which were 
to form a ‘Ladies’ Humane Education So- 
ciety,’’ of which she should be president; which 
should enlist the best and foremost women of 
Great Britain, and through her and their in- 
fluence lead perhaps to the forming of similar 
societies among the influential women of other 
nations; the object being to carry humane educa- 
tion for the protection of man and beast into the 
schools of all countries, also to prevent wars 
when possible, and, when not possible, then 
to introduce such humane regulations as 
should make the condition of the sick, wound- 
ed, and prisoners more tolerable. 

I think I never saw any one who seemed 
more astonished than -the gentlemanly secre- 
tary when I declined her ladyship’s invitation 
to dine. It was probably the first instance of 
the kind within his experience. But the fact 
was, that my health and head were in such 
condition that I probably could not have sat 
through a formal dinner. The secretary asked 
me to put in writing what I had said to him, 
which I did. Next day, June 15, I took a 
simple lunch, and then a cab to Holly Lodge, 
Highgate, her residence, where I arrived at 
five o’clock, and, ordering the cabman to stop, 
tang the bell. I was ushered into the mansion 
and most kindly received. But her ladyship 
‘at once said to me that she had invited a part 
to meet me, and I must remain, after whic 
she would send me to my lodgings. 

I remained from five to about eleven P.M. 
I was invited to look over the beautiful 
grounds, but was compelled to decline as I did 
not feel able. I was then invited to see a fine 
collection of relics from Pompeii; but I did 
not feel well enough to look at these but a few 
moments, and then sat down. I was urged 
to take a seat at the dining table, but was not 


equal to that. After dinner the party gath- 
ered around, and I had opportunity to tell my 
mission. It was an evening I shall never 
forget, nor some of the questions that were 
asked me by various persons. ‘Shall you see 
the Empress Eugenie in Paris about this?’’— 
“Certainly, 1f Providence opens the way. I 
did not expect to be here to-night. I shall be glad 
to talk with the Empress if Providence opens 
the way.’’—'‘Is your American paper to be put 
on sale in England ?’’—‘‘ No, sir, it is to be 
given away. I want a similar one established 
here.’’—‘‘Don’t you want money to help carry 
on the work in America ?’’—‘“ No, sir: I came 
to England to spend money, not to get it.’"” And 
so on, question after question; until at last I 
said in substance this: ‘‘Ladies and gentle- 
men, I am not well, and my only object in 
coming here to-night is this: I understand 
that Miss Burdett-Coutts [this was before she 
was Baroness] is perhaps the wealthiest 
woman in England, and one of the best. I 
think it in her power to accomplish more good 
than any woman has ever accomplished in all 
history, by entering upon this grand movement 
to carry humane education into the schools of all 
nations. I think she can enlist the best 
women of Great Britain, and then perhaps at 
the courts of France, Italy, Germany, Holland, 
and possibly other countries, to form similar 
organizations, and so bring an immense power 
to bear, not only in preventing cruelty to 
God’s lower creatures, but also to even prevent 
or mitigate the severity of wars.’’ Thus the 
evening passed away. I gave the Baroness a 
file of Our Dumb Animals, and some books I 
had obtained in London; and at about eleven 
o’clock stood in the doorway, not knowing 
what impression I had made, to bid her 
good-by. ‘‘You will come and see me again, 
Mr. Angell, when you return from the Con- 
tinent, will you not?” said Miss Coutts, as 
she took my hand. I thought a moment, and 
then said, “‘If anything is to be done about 
this business, and I can help you, I will come 
with pleasure; but, if nothing is to be done 
about it, I don’t know why I should ever call 
again.” 

I did not understand Miss Coutts to promise 
anything. My present impression is, that 
she did not personally ask me any questions, 
only listening to what others said to me, and I 
to them; but she either did promise, or de- 
termined to and thought she did; for a few 
weeks later she wrote The London Times that 
she had promised an American gentleman, 
Mr. Angell, that she would do all she could to 
promote humane education, and would redeem 
that promise by calling upon all teachers, the 
Council of Education, and the National Soci- 
ety’s Board of Education, to introduce hu- 
mane teachings into the schools. This letter 
coming from a lady, who, next to the Queen, 
was probably more highly respected than any 
other in Great Britain, was widely repub- 
lished, and of course attracted great atten- 
tion. It first appeared in The London Times 
of Sept. 14, 1869. 

Paris. 

The inquiry, whether I should see Eugenie 
in Paris, led me to think that I would like to 
have an interview with her and the Emperor 
for two es, ea to put before her the 
same plans I had put before Miss Coutts; and 
second this: The Emperor had publicly de- 
clared, ‘“‘The Empire means peace; and it 
seemed to me that if he could be induced to 
propose to the leading powers of Europe to 
disarm. a certain equal percentage of their 
respective standing armies, say ten per cent to 
begin with, one of two things must happen: 

Either his proposition would be accepted, 
and he would have in all future history the credit 
of having inaugurated this great movement; or 
it would i rejected, in which case he would have 
the almost equally great honor of having at- 
tempted its inauguration. 

is Imperial Highness Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte, cousin to the Emperor, resided 
at London, and was the first vice-president 
of the Royal Society P.C. A. Mr. Colam pro- 
posed to obtain for me from him letters of 


introduction to the}Emperor and Empress. 
But his Imperial Highness was away. Time 
rolled on. Prince Napoleon of Paris shot and 
killed Victor Noir, the French revolutionist; 
and then came thickly those troubles that 
ended only with the German war, the con- 
quest of France, and the death of the Em- 
peror. Even if I had received the letters of 
introduction, it was probably too late; for all 
Germany, as I afterwards learned, was at that 
moment one great military camp, ready to 
march at an hour’s notice, even the surgical 
instruments for each regiment being carefully 
packed (as I was told by a German medical 
man), and ready for instant use. 


IT WAS ONLY A DOG. 


He was only a dog, a little dog at that, but 
his death, in Clay township last Sunday, creat- 
ed a commotion and was the cause of the shed- 
ding of many tears. Every scholar who has 
attended the Defiance Hill school during the 
past six years knew “Buff,” for he went to 
school every day during that time. He first 
appeared with the Orr children, when Lou 
Sears taught the school, and every day oc- 
cupied the teacher’s chair or desk. When 
Josephine Franks taught the school she put 
**Buff Orr’’ on the roll, and the name of the 
well-behaved dog was called first every morn- 
ing not only by her but by Ella Horton, Laura 
Coburn and Mary Paul. There was not a 
pupil who was not ready to share his dinner 
with “Buff” and fight for him if need be. He 
was the guest of honor at every picnic, and in 
the W. S. Orr home had all the consideration 
that could be given a dumb animal. Last 
Sunday, as the family was preparing for 
church, he fell from his chair and breathed 
his last. He was only a dog, but he taught 
lessons of patience and kindness to a whole 
neighborhood of children. 

—Monticello (Iowa) Express. 


RODERICK DHU. 


You are just a poor dumb brute, my Roderick Dhu, 
And our scientific brethren scoff at you. 

They ‘‘reason” and they 

Then they set it down in ink, 
And clinch it with their learned ‘‘point of view.” 


Even some divines deny you have a soul, 
And reject you from Man’s final heav’nly goal; 
Your presence isn’t wanted 
You're not of the anointed, 
You're not upon the Mighty Judgment Roll. 


Yet the truth shines from your eyes, my faithful 
friend, 
And your faithfulness doth that of men transcend; 
You would lie right down and die, 
Without even wond’ring why, 
To save the man you loved—and meet your end. 


When my heart was almost breaking, Roderick Dhu, 
Who was it gave me sympathy, but you! 

You crept so close to me, 

And you licked me tenderly, 
And not a human friend was half so true. 


And would I, reasoning wisely, pronounce you just 
a beast? 
Your actions ‘‘automatic,”’ not ‘‘conscious’” in the 
least? 
Set myself so high above you, 
As not to know and love you, 
And toss you but a bone while I shall feast? 


My bonnie Collie, such wrong there shall not be, 
Not for me to grasp at Heav’n and leave the Dark 
for thee, 

You're nothing but a dog, 

Not in Heaven’s Catalogue— 
But whatsoe’er thy fate, the same for me. 

HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS, 
In Western Field. 


Massachusetts has the first law pro- 
hibiting vivisection in the schools. 


QUEEN PUSS’S REIGN. 


This is the heyday of the cat. For some 
time every dog has had its gf but now the 
cat has come into hers. No longer is she a 
despised creature at which to throw boot- 
jacks, and only to be tolerated because she 
catches rats and mice; but she is a beloved 
animal and many a household feels itself un- 
furnished unless it boasts at least one cat. 
The little feline is becoming almost as much 
adored as the dog, and she patiently or scorn- 
fully allows herself to be loved, and then 
washes her face in the sun, while she thinks 
about it. 

Wide-awake butchers boldly advertise cat 
meat and every sporting goods store carries 
cat collars and cat cushions. Cat saucers are 
to be found in the department stores, as are 
also cat baskets and cat ribbons and bells. 

The rage for cats is seen in the popularity 
of the cat design for endless things. Kittens 
are on the souvenir postals, look out of valen- 
tines, and appear in passe partout frames. 
Tape measures pull out from little silver cats, 
brooch pins are fastened like black cats with 
green eyes, or are gray enamel pussies. A 
dainty surprise is a tiny chatelaine watch 
with a cat’s head of brilliants studding the 
back. Umbrellas and parasols have a sauc 
cat’s face worked into the handle, and hand- 
bags close with a cat’s head clasp. There are 
kittens and cats innumerable on the calendars, 
and for children there are handkerchiefs with 
a bright border of cats in every sort of posture. 
There is cat wall paper for the nursery, but 
many a bachelor girl papers her den with it. 

A paper weight is in the shape of a solid, 
motherly looking puss, and an ink-stand is 
shaped out of silver in the design of a cat’s 
head. The feline tribe creeps on to the desk 
in many ways. There is the penwiper which 
has been in the design of a cat for ages, but 
improves every year until now it is a very 
attractive animal fashioned by pyrography. 

Cat designs are used especially on articles 
for women’s use, but there is more than one 
masculine heart that boldly places a likeness 
of a handsome cat on his office walls or in his 
den. Meanwhile, the cat goes softly on her 
way, condescending to be caressed, getting 
her own way always, and never permitting 
herself to be anything but graceful and luxu- 
rious.— New York Press. 


MISS KITTEN PROVES HER SKILL AS 
A NURSE. 


A friend of mine once raised a puppy and a 
kitten together, says an exchange. She said 
they grew fond of each other. They ate out 
of the same dish, slept in the same bed, in 
short, were inseparable. When they grew up 
the dog was considerably larger than the cat, 
but was always more gentle in his treatment 
of her. If the cat was wanted, and could not 
be found, it was only necessary to say to the 
dog: ‘Go and get kitty,” and off he would 
trot to find his playmate, soon bringing her 
back in his mouth, as a mother cat carries her 
kitten. 

One day the dog jumped from a second- 
story window and broke his leg. A more 
sympathetic and devoted nurse than the cat 
would have been hard to find. She would lie 
by the hour with the dog’s head resting on 
her paws, occasionally licking his face as if to 
comfort him. 

When he began to feel some better she took 
it upon herself to entertain him, and kept the 
members of the household convulsed with the 
comical antics and capers that she cut before 
his bed in the hope of cheering his fallen 
spirits —Buffalo Express. 


HORSE INTELLIGENCE. 


The following letter coming to us from 
D. L. Mitchel, editor of the Biloxi (Missis- 
sippt) Herald, will be read with interest: 


Biloxi, Mississippi, 
August 17, 1907. 
Mr. Geo. T. Angell, 
President of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Dear Sir,—Have just enjoyed an examina- 
tion of your interesting paper. In reading 
the article ‘‘Mare Saved Her Colt,’”’ was re- 
minded of this incident which occurred near 
this city. Mr. Riggs, a farmer who resided 
on the shore of Biloxi Bay, owns two mares 
which are half sisters. They are beauties, 


and gentle and affectionate to each other. 
Some time ago they were out on the shore 
grazing near a favorite bathing place, where 
both horses were accustomed to swim and 
The spot was some one hundred and 


bathe. 


fifty yards from the residence of Mr. Riggs 
and was hidden by an undergrowth of small 
trees. The owner’s attention was suddenly 
arrested by one of his horses rushing up to the 
fence and snorting and neighing frantically. 
She did this several times after trotting 
rapidly back towards the bay. His curiosity 
led him at last to follow her and soon he dis- 
covered that the blind sister had gotten be- 
yond her depth and could not find her way 
out. The good-eyed sister ran up and down 
the shore trying to attract notice to her sister 
and was not quieted until friends had lassoed 
and led out the blind mare to safety. A 
human being could not have acted more in- 
telligently than did this loving sister. 

Another instance of horse sagacity recurs 
to me. I was riding through the country in 
which was a deep creek crossed by a bridge 
some three hundred yards long. In ordinary 
storms the water did not overflow the creek, 
but after crossing this bridge a violent and 
protracted rain flooded the country and on 
returning I attempted to cross the bridge, 
but my little Mexican pony planted his fore 
feet solidly against the first plank and no 
amount of spurring or whipping altered his 
determination not to try to cross that bridge. 
I dismounted and waded up the bridge for 
some distance and thought it was all right, 
but Reube still refused to be even led across. 
So remounting him, I rode up the creek to 
where a ferryman lived, telling him about 
Reube’s opposition to crossing the bridge. 
He said: ‘“‘Well, you ought to thank God for 
giving you a horse that has more sense than 
you have, for as I drove across that bridge 
yesterday, nearly the whole of it was afloat 
and some of the center planks had floated off. 
If your horse had undertaken that job you 
would both have been drowned.” 

The main part of the bridge was invisible 
from either end. Now what: was it but a 
superior conception of danger that I did not 
possess controlled Reube and saved both our 
lives? 

Are there any Bands of Mercy in our pub- 
lic schools here? If not, will try to have 
several next session. 

Yours truly, 
D. L. MITCHEL, 
Editor Daily Herald. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF |child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every | word or do a kind act that will 


New Bands of Mercy. 


70901 


Detroit, Mich. 


_ Duffield School Bands. 


70902 
70903 
70904 
70905 
70906 
70907 
70908 
70909 


T0910 


70911 
70912 
70913 
70914 
70915 
70916 
70917 
TO918 
70919 
70920 


70921 


70922 


70923 


70924 


70925 
70926 
70927 
70928 
70929 
70930 
70931 
70932 
70933 
70934 
70935 


70936 


70937 


70938 


Div. 10. 
P., Thomas Petrosky. 


, Edith Thomson. 
7, 12. 

P., Russell Mathie. 

13. 

P., Herbert Hevring. 


Div. 15. 

P., Vern Vincent. 
Div. 16. 

P., Russell Thomson 
Div. 17. 

P., Albert Boebritz. 
Div. 18. 


P., Neils Gundersen. 
Newberry School Bands 
Div. 1. 

P., Lottie Glenning. 
Div. 2. 

P., Albert Beck. 

Div. 3. 

P., Hoyt Henry. 
Div. 4. 

P., Fred Martens. 
Div. 5. 

P., Fred Henry. 

Div. 6. 

P., Will Matteson. 
Div. 7. 

P., Walter Kramer. 
Div. 8. 

P., Harry Stocker. 
Div. 9. 

P., Charles Paeschke. 
Div. 10. 

P., John Sikorski. 
Div. 11. 

P.. Wm. Barbinger. 
Chaney School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., Otto Zilz. 

Div. 2. 

P., Raymond Gladne. 
Preston School Band. 
P., Howard Maesta. 
Harris School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., Augusta Glatz. 
Div. 2. 

P., Florence Waite. 
Div. 3. 

P., Milton Meur. 
Div. 4. 

P., Alfred Posselius. 
Div. 5. 

P., James Duthie. 
Div. 6. 

P., Edna Meir. 

Div. 7. 

P., Frank Marschner. 
Div. 8. 

P., Elmer Pleger. 
Div. 9. 

P., Elmer Wenzell. 
Div. 10. 

P., Lillian Muntcoth. 
Div. 11. 

P., Ethel Erz. 

Div. 12. 

P., Walter Roemer. 
Franklin School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., Richard Giddey. 
Div. 2. 

P., Earl Elliott. 

Div. 3. 

P., Wm. Farnan. 


70939 
70940 
70941 
70942 
70943 
70944 
70945 


70946 


70947 
70948 
70949 
70950 
70951 
70952 
70953 
70954 
70955 
70956 


70957 


70958 
70959 
70960 
70961 
70962 


70963 


70964 
70965 
70966 
70967 
70968 
70969 
70970 
70971 


70972 


70973 


70974 


70975 


Div. 4. 

P., Clara Donner. 

Div. 5. 

P., Vernon Walker. 

Div. 6. 

P., Arthur Clark. 

Div. 7. 

P., Earle Mackenzie. 

Div. 8. 

P., Frank Jones. 

Div. 9. 

P., George Shaw. 

Div. 10. 

P., Idella Logan. 

Washington Normal 
School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Gladys Van Zanten. 

Div. 2. 

P., Marjorie Booth. 

Div. 3. 

P., Carl Behr. 

Div. 4. 

P., Grover Scott. 

Div. 5. 

P., Lollie Goldman. 

Div. 6. 

P., Fred Kaufman. 

Div. 7. 

P., Rex Rice. 

Div. 8. 

P., Wm. Bryson. 

Div. 9. 

P., Russell Burt. 

Div. 10. 

P., Abie Levine. 

Div. 11. 

P., Loris Levine. 

Providence, R.I. 

Summer St. Primary 
School Bands. 

Golden Rule. 

P., Elizabeth J. Coy. 

Sunbeam. 

P., P. E. Wilbur. 

Sunshine. 

P., Martha K. Cole. 

Kind Hearts. 

P., E. F. Greene. 

Kind Helpers. 

P., P. E. Wilbur. 

Willing Workers. 

P., Jennie F. Wock. 

Charles St. Primary 
School. 

Golden Rule. 

P., E. A. McGuinness. 

Sunbeam. 

P., E. A. McGuinness. 

Longfellow. 

P., E. Jessie Dawley. 

Lowell. 

P., M.S. Houghton. 

Protectors. 

P., S. McElron. 

Kind Helpers. 

P., F. A. Wheelwright. 

Willing Workers. 

P., M. C. McKenna. 

Kind Little Helpers. 

P., L. A. Moran. 

Sunshine. 

P., E. Staples. 

Manton Ave. Grammar 
School Bands. 

Loyal Protectors. 

P., A. A. Hawkins. 

Loyal Defenders. 

P., Jennie E. Winsor. 

Protectors of the Help- 
less. 

P., Lillian B. Foss. 

Sunshine. 

P., E. F. Manchester. 


71000 


71001 
71002 
71003 
71004 
71005 


71006 


71007 


71008 


71009 


Golden Rule. 

P., E. M. Corcoran. 

Kind Little Helpers. 

P., A. M. Robinson. 

Academy Ave. School 
Bands. 

Thoughtful. 

P., A. D. Padelford. 

Nature’s Protectors. 

P., F. A. Manchester. 

Golden Rule. 

J. Conig. 

Volunteer Defender. 

P., I. A. McLane. 

Animal Friends. 

P., E. J. Craig. 

Protectors of the Help- 
less. 

P.,S. M. Anderson. 

Loyal Friends of Dumb 
Animals. 

P., A. M. Kinyon. 

Defenders of the Help- 
less. 

P., E. T. Padien. 

Kind Friends. 

P., M. Campbell. 

Animals’ Friends. 

P., J. A. Donovan. 

Be Kind to All. 

P., L. J. Farnum. 

Earnest Happy Workers 

P., M. E. Oslin. 

Hope. 

P., E. Mowry. 

Vineyard St. School 
Bands. 

Protectors of the Help- 
less. 

P., L. C. Burroughs. 

Defenders of the Help- 
less. 

P., E. H. Burroughs. 

Loyal Protectors. 

P., A. R. Barbour. 

Loyal Defenders. 

P., J. A. Smith, 

Hope. 

P., S. E. Peckham. 

Thoughtful. 

P., T. R. McKenna. 

Longfellow. 

P., Mary T. Walsh. 

Golden Rule. 

P., Ora V. Hollen. 

Putnam St. School 
Bands. 

Protectors of the Help- 
less. 

P., A. May Allen. 

Loyal Friends of Dumb 
Animals. 

P., Elizabeth Turbitt. 

Golden Rule. 

P., Eleanor B. Smith. 

Earnest Happy Workers 

P., Mary E. Cashman. 

Willing Workers. 

P., Mary W. Tiernan. 

Kind Boys and Girls. 

P., M. L. Fenner. 

Kind Workers. 

P., H. J. Mann. 

Little Helpers. 

P., Rose L. Kelly and 
A. M. Carpenter. 

Kind Friends. 

P., Nellie A. Farrell. 

Merino Ave. Primary 
School Bands. 

Golden Rule. 

P., Mary E. McCormick. 

Willing Workers. 

P., E. M. Kimball. 


71010 
71011 


71012 


71013 
71014 
71015 
71016 


71017 


71018 
71019 
71020 
71021 
71022 


71023 


71024 


71039 


71040 


71041 


71042 


Kind Helpers. 

P., C. J. Bothemick. 

Kind Boys and Girls. 

P., R. Ella Moore. 

Regent Ave. School 
Bands. 

I'll Try. 

P., Catherine E. Mc- 
Cormack. 

Faithful. 

P., Anna G. Cawley. 

Thoughtful. 

P., Florence I. Thorn. 

Golden Rule. 

P., Mary C. Moran. 

Kind Helpers. 

P., Jessie G. Perkins. 

Protectors of the Help- 
less. 

P., Ellen M. Murray. 

Good Will. 

P., Hannah T. O'Hara. 

Willing Workers. 

P., Eleanor M. Gannon. 

Kind Friends. 

P., Maude Collins. 

Kind Little Helpers. 

P., Mary F. Monroe. 

Always Faithful. 

P., Genevieve Darcy. 

Kelly St. School Bands. 

Golden Rule. 

P., M. Etta Thomas. 

Kindness. 

P., Charlotte A. Dean. 

Happy Workers. 

P., Maude Farnum. 

Kind Hearts. 

P., Grace E. Johnson. 

Kind Little Helpers. 

P., Margaret L. Cos- 
tello. 

Our Kind Boys and 
Girls. 

P., Bertha S. Bailey. 

Admiral St. School Bds. 

Kind Helpers. 

P., Annie Mahoney. 

I'll Try. 

P., Mary V. McCabe. 

Kind Littlé Helpers. 

P., Teresa A. Donnelly. 


2 Berkshire St. School 


Bands. 
Faithful. 
P., Anna G. Duffy. 
Forget-me-not. 
P., Carrie E. Drew. 
Longfellow. 
P., Sarah T. McCabe. 
I'll Try. 
P., Emma P. Hussey, 
Little Helpers. 
P., Minnie M. Kelley. 
Kind Boys and Girls. 
P., Sarah L. Kennedy. 
South Egremont, Mass. 
Lookout Band. 
P., Estella Drum. 
Obrany u Brunn, Mora- 
via, Austria, Europe. 
Brunn Band 
P., Mr. V. K. Yerabek. 
Lynnfield, Mass. 
Webster Band. 
P., Miss H. M. Alden. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Jim Key Humane 
Society Band. 
P., Paralta Donaphon. 
Westminster, Mass. 
Centre School Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., Mrs. J. L. Shepard. 
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Div. 2. 

P., Mrs. Agnes Mansur, 

Div. 3. 

P., Miss Helen Peter. 

Div. 4. 

P., Miss C. L. Lavers. 

South Westminster 
School Band. 

P., Mrs. Clarence Den- 
man. 

Lake School Band. 

P., Miss Sadie Rice. 

Narrows School Band, 

P.., Miss Cassie Hicks. 

North Common School 
Band. 

P., Miss Jessie Cobb. 

North Westminster 
School Band. 

P., Mrs. Brenenstubel. 

Minott School Band. 

P., Mrs. Charles Dutton 

Berlin, Mass. 

North School Band. 

P., Miss Maude A. 
Barter. 

South School Band. 

P., Miss Ethel Jones. 

East School Band. 

P., Miss Edna Guertin 

Centre School Band. 

P., W. Towne. 

West School Band. 

P., Mrs. E. A. Hartwell. 

Cornwall, N. Y. 

Cornwall Band. 

P., Miss Florence 
Hotchkiss. 

North Wilbraham, Mass. 

Ludlow Band No. 5. 

P., Mary E. McPhee. 

Bolton, Mass. 

Bolton Band. 

P., Helen M. Rowe. 

Princeton Depot, Mass. 

Wachusett Band. 

P., Theresa Degnan. 

West Harvey, Ill. 

Lincoln School Band. 

P., Miss Minnie Brink. 

Berwyn, Pa. 

Berwyn Band. 

P., H. E. Dewees. 

Wichita, Kan. 

West Side Band. 

P., Miss Virginia Prit- 
enger. 

Haddonfield, N. 

L. T. L. Company D 
Band. 

P., Miss Alice N. Bell. 

Fairfax, So. Dak. 

Fairfax School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Leota Combes. 


Div. 2. 

P., Vivan Day. 
Div. 3. 

P., Lorin Milner. 


Brockton, Mass. 

Pearl St. M. E.S.S. Bds. 

P., Miss Helen Carlson. 

Div. 2. 

P., Miss Ruby Lays. 

South Congregational 
Junior Endeavor Soc. 
Band. 

P., Miss Anna Newhall. 

Franklin M. E.S.S. Bds. 

Div. 1. 

P., Miss Lizzie J. Betts. 
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P., Miss Ethel Copp. 
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MY CANARY BIRD. 

(From ‘‘ Autobiographical Sketches.”’ ) 

A Baltimore lady asks me to say something 
for caged canary birds kept in the hot sun, 
neglected and suffering. 

I believe that cruelty to a caged bird is a 
sin in the sight of God; and if those who do it, 
or permit it, are not somewhere held account- 
able, there is no such thing as justice. 

I have a canary myself. I would not take 
a thousand dollars for him if I could not get 
another. I permit him My fly about our rooms 
several hours a day. I don’t starve him on 
poor canary seed; I feed him what I think he 
would like if he could help himself—crumbs 
of coarse bread and flour bread, crackers, fruit, 
lettuce, chickweed; and he takes just what he 
likes, and refuses what he doesn’t like, and is 
tough and strong and happy as a bird can be. 
I have had him now going on three years. He 
plays with me, comes to my fingers, shoulders, 
head. I chase him, and he chases me, and 
sings little songs of triumph when I fail to 
catch him. I never leave him in the hot sun. 
I never hang him up in a hot room to suffer 
and wilt. I never put him in a cold room to 
shiver. If he were sad I should be sad; and 
if he should sicken and die, I should shed more 
tears than I should over some of those who 
abuse little birds and other so-called dumb 
creatures. I make him very happy when he 
is caged, by giving him a little mirror, which 
I so hang that the sun or lights shall not dazzle 
him. When I want him to stop singing, I 
always give him the mirror, and he will stand 
and look at his pretty self hours together, and 
keep perfectly quiet. 

He sings in the morning his happy song of 
thanksgiving, and just before sundown his 
evening hymn, and sometimes later I hear his 
soft, sweet notes, as though he were saying 
his little prayer to his Maker and mine. 

s I believe in an omniscient God, without 
whose knowledge not a sparrow falls to the 
ground, so I believe that I shall be held ac- 
countable for the happiness or unhappiness 
I may bring into this little bird-life that God 
has kindly given to make my life happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE HOLY CITY. 


Probably half our readers, perhaps more, 
have heard that most beautiful song, ‘The 
Holy City.” Denman Thompson, known all 
over our country for his presentation at the 
theatres of ‘‘The Old Homestead,” asked us 
one day to see a new oy he was bringing 
into public notice, and one of the leading 
features of which was ‘‘The Holy It 
was sung by a magnificent voice, and we had 
never heard in our whole life a song that im- 
pressed us more profoundly. 


We find thé following in The Youth's Com- 
panion: 


City.” 


The Holy City. 


Thirty men, red-eyed and disheveled, lined 
up before a judge of the San Francisco police 
court. It was the regular morning company 
of ‘‘drunks and disorderlies.’”” Some were old 
and hardened, others hung their heads in 
shame. Just as the momentary disorder at- 
tending the bringing in of the prisoners 
quieted down, a strange thing happened. A 
strong, clear voice from below began singing: 


“Last night I lay a-sleeping, 
There came a dream so fair” 


Last night! It had been for them all a 
nightmare or a drunken stu The song 
was such a contrast to the horrible fact that 
no one could fail of a sudden shock at the 
thought the song suggested. 


“TI stood in old Jerusalem, 
Bestde the temple there,” 


the song went on. The judge had paused. 
He made a quiet inquiry. A former member 
of a famous opera company, known all over 
the country, was awaiting trialforforgery. It 
was he who was singing in his cell. 


READING “OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 


| 
Meantime the song went on, and every man | 


in the line showed emotion. One or two 


dropped on their knees; one boy at the end of | 


the line, after a desperate effort at self-con- 
trol, leaned against the wall, buried his face 
against his folded arms, and sobbed, ‘‘O, 
mother, mother!”’ 

The sobs cut to the very heart the men who 
heard, and the song, still welling its way 
through the court room, blended in the hush. 
At length one man protested. 

‘“‘Judge,’’ said he, ‘‘have we got to submit 
to this? We're here to take our punishment, 
but this—’’ He, too, began to sob. 


THE COMING OF HIS FEET. 
In the crimson of the morning, in the whiteness of 
the noon, 
In the amber glory of the day’s retreat: 
In the midnight, robed in darkness, or the gleaming 
of the moon, 
I listen to the coming of His feet. 
Down the minster-aisles of splendor, from betwixt 
the cherubim, 


Through the wandering throng, with motion 
strong and fleet, 


| Sounds His victor tread, approaching with a music 


It was impossible to proceed with the busi- | 


ness of the court, yet the judge gave no order 
to stop the song. The police sergeant, after 
a suppressed e ort to keep the men in line, 
stepped back and waited with the rest. 
The song moved on to its climax. 


“Jerusalem, Jerusalem! Sing for the night is o'er! 
Hosanna in the highest! Hosanna for evermore!”’ 


In an ecstasy of melody the last words rang 
out, and then there was silence. 

The judge looked into the faces of the men 
before him. There was not one who was not 
touched by the song; not one in whom some 
better impulse was not stirred. He did not 
call the cases singly—a kind word of advice, 
and he dismissed them all. No man was fined 
or sentenced to the workhouse that morning. 
The song had done more good than punish- 
ment could have accomplished. 

—The Youth’s Companion. 


“T live for those who love me, 
For those that know me true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And waits my coming too; 


For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 

For the good that I can do.” 


If any little word of mine 
May make a life the brighter, 
If any little song of mine 
May make a heart the lighter, 
God help me speak the little word 
And take my bit of singing 
And drop it in some lonely vaie, 
To set the echoes ringing. 


far and dim— 
The music of the coming of His feet. 
Sandalled not with sheen of silver, girded not with 
woven gold, 


Weighted not with shimmering gems and odors 
sweet, 


| But white-winged and shod with glory in the Tabor 


light of old— 
The glory of the coming of His feet. 


| He is coming, O my spirit, with His everlasting 


peace, 
With his blessedness immortal and complete; 
He is coming, O my spirit! and His coming brings 
release, 
I listen for the coming of His feet. 
— The Independent. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER ON THE 
DEATH OF THE AUBURN HORSE. 
“Ought he not to have respect in death, 
especially as he has no chance hereafter? 
But are we so certain about that? Does not 
moral justice require that there should be some 


| green pasture land hereafter for good horses? 
| Say—old family horses that have brought up 


a whole family of their master’s children and 
never run away in their lives? Doctors’ 
horses that stand unhitched, hours, day and 


| night, never gnawing the post or fence, while 


the work of intended humanity goeson? Om- 
nibus horses that are jerked and pulled, licked 
and kicked, ground up by inches on hard, 
sliding pavements, overloaded and abused? 


| Horses that died for their country on the 
| field of battle, or wore out their constitutions 
| in carrying noble generals through field and 
| flood, without once flinching from the hardest 


duty? Or my horse, old Charley, the first 


| horse that I ever owned; of racing stock, large, 


rawboned, too fiery for anybody’s driving but 
my own, and as docile to my voice as my ‘child 


| Was 
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Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. for August, 1907. 
Fines and witness fees, $124.75. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Miss Martha M. Buttrick, $25; Jackson K. Sears, 
$10; ‘“‘In memory of Mrs. Henrietta L. Shaw,’’ $10; 
Mrs. Sidney Clementson, $10; Mrs. W. J. Fegan, 
$10; Miss Eleanor Boardman ‘Proceeds of sale,” 
$10; Mrs. E. R. Holmes, $10; K. S. Tewksbury, $5; 
L. B. Crane Sons Co., $5; Mrs. Mary V. Polsey, $5; 
Winthrop Smith, $5; Mrs. N. P. Houghton, $5; 
Miss Grace E. Gabriel, $5; Mrs. J. A. Wiley, $5; 
Mrs. Mary I. Holden, $5; M. P. Perley Co., $3; 
J. E. Waterman, $0.50. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH. 

Miss Sarah E. Martin, P. J. Sweeney Co., Benoit 
Petit Co., A. B. Sutherland, Mrs. K. W. Moses, 
John Koschitzky, Miss G. Allen, Mrs. L. M. Grin- 
nell, J. A. Smart, Mrs. C. S. Reamy, Dr. C. D. Pres- 
cott, W. E. Williams, L. H. Downing, Mrs. E. L. 
Saunders, C. M. Burt. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

E. K. Banks, William Cullivan, A. C. Lunt, Otto 
R. Jones, F. B. Bassett. Mrs. T. T. Hartford, Miss 
Sallie Wentworth, Mrs. E. Bulfinch, C. A. Metcalf, 
J. E. Hennessey, G. R. Felt, R. E. Dockham, C. F. 
Norwood, A. H. Galvin, M.D., E. B. Thomas, A. P. 
Ames & Co., G. W. Ewing, M.D., Pyne & Smith, 
Curtis & Lyons, E. H. Niles, M. D., W. C. Nicker- 
son, Susan H. Gibbs, M.D., E. C. Paul, William 
Hurley, A. F. Clements, T. T. Marsh, W. W. Hyde, 
H. C. Wolfenden, Mrs. L. S. Lombard, A. F. Noble, 
M.D., Maplewood Band of Mercy, H. L. Abbott, 
F. S. French, J. B. McClane, Miss Helen F. Averill, 
Mrs. M. T. Sholes, Mrs. Jos. Wilson, M. A. Esner, 
Dr. C. E. Montague, Mrs. D. S. Coles, L. J. Laybolt, 
Miss E. M. Bartlett, Mrs. C. Coon, Mrs. F. H. At- 
wood, J. T. Hill, Edward E. Lee, Ellis & Johnston, 
Robinson Hardware Co., J. K. Harris, Miss Mary 
E. Ordway, John B. Bain, John Haigh, E. H. Hum- 
phrey, J. D. Milliken, M. J. Bailey, Fowler & Nye, 
Mrs. Jennie D. Holman, Elizabeth P. Perkins, Mrs. 
G. F. Matthes, Mrs. T. S. Conant, Solomon Alley, 
Rev. F. P. Hanawin, Mrs. K. F. Kimball, Dr. J. C. 
Carlton, Francis J. Craig, Dr. F. C. Conlan, Miss 
Susie M. Lang, F. W. Woolworth & Co., Rev. Chas. 
M. Driscoll, Mrs. F. A. Pecanso, Rev. W. E. Gibbs, 
J. H. Ashton, Miss Mary R. Spaulding, Mrs. F. H. 
Silsbee, J. B. Emmert, James Flannagan, D. S. 
Jordan, Dr. J. W. Winchester, Mrs. Willard L. 
Bailey, Mrs. John W. Robinson, Mrs. F, H. Swett, 
Mrs. Sarah K. Bailey, Mrs. P. A. Matthews, J. 
Burke, Sleigh Rowland, John Davie, T. J. Babcock, 
E. C. Fenelon, Mrs. W. S. Olmstead, Mrs. Lida A. 
Giles, Mrs. Edward C. Robinson, Mrs. F. A. Fin- 
nercane, J. O. Whittier, Mrs. Ruth B. Whittier, 
Mrs. Henry Griffin, Miss M. L. Wilson, Mrs. A. 
Newsholm, Miss Annie M. Carter, Miss Anna 
Thornley, D. E. Rollins, Tapley & Moore, Rev. B. 
P. Wilkins, Miss Beatrice Kelleher, Mrs. Mary W. 
Nice, Mrs. Olivia W. Burnham, E. F. Barker, S. J. 
Barker, M. F. Campbell Mfg. Co., Mrs. Elizabeth 
Plevin, Mrs. F. R. Ford, Mrs. N. P. Frye, Dr. C. A. 
Morrill, Miss Evelyn Gibson, Mrs. M. W. Moulton, 
Mrs. Wm. Howes, Miss M. F. Stevens, Dr. Fred S. 
Smith, Mrs. G. R. Merrill, Dr. Geo. E. Woodbury, 
Mrs. A. N. Kimball, Mrs. Wm. Milnes, Geo. H. 
Richardson, Mrs. F. W. Payson, J. B. Holman, Mrs. 
Rachel A. Brooks, L. E. Goss. 

Total, $284 50. 

The American Humane Education Society, $301. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Miss Inez Cook, $6; P. C. L. Harris, $4.50; Miss 
A. McLaughlin, $2; Mrs. Adelina Melchers, $2; Mrs. 
W. C. Stoddard, $2; J. W. Manier, $2; Rev. W. P. 
Elkins, $1.50; Eau Claire Book Co., $1.25; Mrs. E. 
S. Davis, $0.75. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Mrs. W. H. Trotter, A. Richardson, Miss Calla 
Harcourt, St. Paul Book Co., Mrs. M. L. Chambers, 
J. Dwelley, Mrs. L. A. Dreyfus, Clara B. Webster, 
M. L. Wood, W. J. Ives, Mrs. Georgiana Preston, 
L. Rouchel, M.D. 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
Mrs. A. N. Putnam, Miss E. N. Waring, G. G. 
Tiffany, Mrs. J. K. Weaver, Mrs. C. C. Stearns, 
Miss Sallie Wentworth, W. S. Flint, D. G. Whelton, 


Dr. Nellie Bell, Mrs. H. T. Wooten, Mrs. A. Robin- 
son, Lena A. Britton, M. De Lannay, J. S. L’Amor- 
eaux. I. Lichtenstein, G. D. Matthews, C. E. Breck- 
enridge, E. Wendel, Miss E. Qualy, L. A. Ashley, 
Mrs. C. A. Fitts. 

All others, $21.26. 

Total, $65.76. 

Sales of Publications, $28.06. 

Total, $804.07. 


THE GOLDEN CITY. 


From the days of St. John’s Revelation 
The marvelous story is told, 

And down thro’ the ages has come the song, 
The song of the City of Gold. 


To the innocent hearts of the children, 
To the toilers who faint ‘neath earth’s sun, 
To the old who have fought out its problems, 
To the dying whose journey is done, 


Comes the dream of the mystical City, 
With color and loveliness rife, 

Iridescent its jewelled foundations, 
Flower-bordered its River of Life; 


And the streets of the City are golden, 
And the sea as of crystal appears, 
And the sound of the harpers is in it. 

And it knows not of sorrow or tears. 


Like a mirage far out in the desert, 
Like the fabric that fashions our dreams, 
Like some many-hued mirrored reflection 
The heavenly Jerusalem seems. 


We grope ’mid the types and the shadows, 
We fret at its veiling disguise; 

But our hearts cannot grasp nor conceive it— 
Its glory is hid from our eyes. 


We catch but a note of the music, 
A glimpse swiftly passing and faint, 
A hint of its wondrous perfection, 
Low whispered to seer and to saint. 


Yet the glow of it shortens the journey, 
And our feet tread more bravely the road 
Which leads to the sorrowless City 
Whose Builder and Maker is God. 


And thus as a gift to the ages 
The marvelous story flows on, 

And the heart of man rests on the vision 
That illumined the eyes of St. John. 


CHRISTIAN BURKE, 
In The Argosy. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 


We believe no other paper in the world 
goes, as “Our Dumb Animals” does every 
month, to the editorial rooms of every news- 
paper and magazine in America north of 
Mexico, and we believe that no paper in 
the world is more seldom thrown into the 
wastebasket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachusetts 
clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All Massachu- 
setts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents and cashiers, 
postmasters, school superintendents, large numbers of 
writers, speakers and teachers through the State. About 
500 of the Society’s agents in almost every Massachusetts 
city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The edstors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. Many 
newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire world. 
Large numbers of subscribers in our own and foreign 
countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy in our own 
and other countries. Members of our National Congress. 
Presidents of all American Colleges and Universities north 
of Mexico. Writers, speakers, teachers, and many others 
in various States and Territories: The editors of over 
twenty thousand American oo including all in 
our own country and British America 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, and 
perhaps more, are read either by editors or by their wives 
and children. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage: 

Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
c 7 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 


od si (German) . heavy paper 35 cts. 
jan (Modern Greek) paper 25 cts. 
a (Spanish) . , paper 10 cts. 
‘. (Swedish ) . paper 20 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, large, 70 cts., paper 10 cts. 


me of New York's 400, 
The Strike at Shane’s, 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 


cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 


cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Four Months in New Hampshire, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 

Beautiful Joe (at price), 
oth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
Contest 16 cts. each, postage 


Auscblegreghlent Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents each, ~* 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, b 
Angell—Eight of either or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
pon for 10 cents; one hundred, 25 


Bird yen by Geo. T. Angell . 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether, or . 

Humane Horse Book, compiled by 
Geo. T. Angell, 5 cents each, or 

Humane Training and Treatment of 
the Horse, by H. C. Merwin, 1 f 
cent each 

Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. A ell La 

Five Questions Answered, by Geo. 


$2.00 per 100 


nge’ i 4 
The Check-rein, by Geo. T. Angell = 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides ) a 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (two 
How to Kill Animals Humanely oo * 
Band of Mercy nformation, by Geo. T. a. 

Re 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
ymns, book form, 2 cents for 
the whole, or 3.0 ”™ 
Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on blue ground, 5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
eae | of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, small 
cent. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming So- 
cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. 
Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send 
without cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of dsc to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty- -five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

a@ Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
UMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Active as $100 00 Associate Anemnt $5 00 
Associate Life 50° 00 Branch . 1 00 
Active Annual . 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS SOCIETY P. C. 


Active Life $100 00 Annual 
Associate Life . 50 00 | Branch . 
Active Annual . 10 00 | Children’s i 00 


members of the above-named Societies receive 
ouR DUMB ANIMALS and other pay- 
ments may be sent to GEO. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. HENRY B. HILL, ‘Ey 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second class matter. 
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